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THE NEW YEAR HONOURS: SIR JOSEPH LISTER, BART., PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, RAISED TO THE PEERAGE, 
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May you live a thousand years,” ete., 
suspicions of our bona fides; on the other hand, when folks 
wish us a Merry Christmas the aspiration seems too brief, 
It somehow suggests, especially in connection with the 
that festive season, a pleasure which has 
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comes but once a year,’’ and the wish for its merriment 
cannot be compared with that for the happiness of a 
twelvemonth. ‘Thomas Hood was one of the most genial 
of men, but, like many humorists, delighted in making fun 
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deplorable, but in the 


have enjoyed ourselves, ** Christma: 


of what in his heart he greatly sympathised with. 
a very domestic man, yet nothing could be more cynical 
than his ‘‘ Lines to My Eldest Son,” and on ‘‘ The Lost 
Child.” His poem on wishing a Happy New Year might 
have been written by Scrooge himself had he stooped to 
anything so unremunerative as verse— 
Your ‘** Account of a Visit to Rome ”’ 
Not a critic on earth seems to laud ; 
And old Higgins has lately come home, 
And will swear that your Claude isn’t Claude. 
Your election is far from secure, 
Though it’s likely to cost very dear ; 
You ’re come out in a curicature— 
But I wish you a Happy New Year! 
Little John will not take to his book, 
He’s come home black and blue from the cane ; 
There’s your uncle is courting his cook, 
And your mother has married again! 
Jacob Jones will be tried with his wife, 
And against them you'll have to appear ; 
If they ‘re hung you'll be wretched for life— 
But I wish you a Happy New Year! 
Somewhere else he reflects upon the vagueness of New 
Year wishes, and humorously proposes that they should 
take a more particular shape and suitable to his needs— 
To be alive is very nice indeed, 
Although another year at last departs ; 
Only, with twelve new months I rather need 
A dozen of new shirts. 


Yes, yes, it’s very truce, and very clear, 

By way of compliment and common chat, 

It’s very well to wish me a New Year, 
But_ wish me a new hat! 
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this country is, of course, Chat Moss, of whose breakings- 
out Leland (temp. Henry VIII.) tells us. How Stephen- 
son carried a railroad over it in defiance of Nature is one 


ol the vit tories of science. 


Though moving or sliding bogs have only once been intro- 
duced in novels (in one, I think, called ‘* For Dear Life”), 
and landslips but very rarely, quicksands are a common 
the bad a story, and less seldom 
quagmires, Carver it will be 
thus limb by 
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The black bog had him by the fect; the sucking of the 
ground drew on him like the thirsty lips of death, In our fury 
we had heeded neither wet nor dry; nor thought of earth 
beneath us. I myself might scarcely leap, with the last spring 
of o’er-laboured legs, from the engulfing grave of slime. He 
fell back, with his swarthy breast (from which my gripe had 
rent all clothing), like a hummock of bog-onk, standing out 
of the quagmire ; and then he tossed his arms to heaven, and 
they were black to the elbow, and the glare of his eyes was 
ghastly. I could only gaze and pant, for my strength was 
no more than an intant’s from the fury and the horror. 
Scarcely could I turn away, while, joint by joint, he sank 
from sight 


What a death even 
But not so disgusting as being overtaken by a 


for such a demon as Caryer Doone to 
die! 
moving bog; Ierculaneum would not be half so romantic 
if it had succumbed to that instead of the lava of Vesuvius. 
sefore this year is over we shall probably see many a 
villain in fiction destroyed in this way. It is curious that 
the well satisfied persons who have nothing the matter 
with them, and are always insisting that the world would 
not be half so delightful if it had no woes and wrongs (to 
be suffered by other people) in it, do not instance the 


opportunities they afford te the novelist. 


We are all looking forward to the new poem by 
Bacchylides, which is not at present at ‘all the libraries.” 
He wrote, it seems, a very bad hand, and on inferior paper, 
which renders the manuscript a little difficult to decipher. 
This, however, is the case with some of our modern. poets, 
Its subject is the Derby of the period, which will, doubtless, 
cause it to be eagerly welcomed by the sporting world. The 
work was never published, but has lost its copyright, no 
literary executor havirg been appointed. Some years ago 
one of our own poets had his manuscript buried with him, 
but I believe the IHlome Secretary of the day decreed its 
exhumation. Bacchylides (we may imagine how his name 
was shortened by his intimates) had no such intention, but 
his manuscript was interred with somebody else : it formed, 
in fact, the wrapper of a mummy, the most ignoble use, 
perhaps, to which a poem was ever put. Let us hope it 
will attain immortality after sepulture. 


As regards the lost literary treasures of antiquity, Isaac 
Disraeli well observes that ‘‘ we can better afford to lose a 
poet than an historian, since Fancy may be supplied, but 
Truth, once lost in the annals of mankind, leaves a chasm 
that never can be filled.” Four only of the thirty books of 
Tacitus remain to us. ‘‘ The reign of Titus, the delight of 
humankind, is lost to us, anid Domitian has escaped the 
vengeance of the historian’s pen.” At Eton and Harrow 
there may be some pardonable satisfaction that such 
has been the case, but this hiatus in Tacitus is probably 
the most deplorable of all. Of Livy, only thirty-five 
books are left to us out of a hundred and _ forty. 
In many cases we are indebted to one author for 
the preservation of another, portions of whose works 
have been used by way of quotation, or to eke 
out his ‘‘copy.” The ancient histories of Phoenicia, 
Egypt, and Chaldea have all come down to us in this 
piecemeal way. Sometimes utterly lost authors are alluded 
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her to try horse before man, and she instantly leapt on one 
that was in training for the equine stage, and who, for the 
moment, perhaps imagined it a part of the performance, 
Upon this the other horses and mules of the circus broke 
the people pressed against the dens and got nipped 
by their inmates; and one of the elephants, 
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An interesting work has been recently published upon 
‘‘Premature Burial, and How to Prevent It.” It would 
be well if some of its hints were added to our obituary 
advertisements, for the question is vastly more important 
than that of ‘‘the feelings of relatives consulted” or ‘‘a 
gravelly soil.” There is something unspeakably horrible 
in the idea of being put into a box 
nailed down ‘to be called for” 
though the risk of such an accident, in this country at 
Scientific persons 


without direction) and 


while we are yet alive, 


least, is almost infinitesimally small. 


assure us that if we did wake in ‘‘the narrow house,” we 
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us. Precautions to prevent premature interment have 


mind, has made 


possible among 


often been taken; special bequests to the surgeon on con- 
dition he should stab the testator to the heart have been 
made within recent memory; but, generally speaking, 
such directions have been accompanied by others respect- 
ing the place of sepulture which suggest a certain eccen- 
tricity in these matters. The Rev. Langton I’reeman, cf 
Whilton, in Northamptonshire, was very particular about 
his last arrangements. YT irst he forbids his body to be 
removed from his bed for five days after his apparent decease, 
lest anything should be done with it too ‘ previous.” 
Then on the same bed, ‘‘ decently and privately,” he requests 
that he be laid in his summer-house, ‘“ wrapped in a 
strong double winding sheet, and in all other respects to 
be interred as near as maybe to the description we receive 
in Holy Scripture of our Saviour’s burial. The doors and 
the windows he directs shall be locked and bolted, and the 
summer-house planted around with evergreen plants, and 
fenced off with oak pales painted of a dark blue.’ In out- 
of-the-way parts of the country it is not unusual to come 
upon tombs afar from churchyards, the locality of which 
has been especially selected by their occupants, as well as 
with a view to avoid accidents in the way of precipitancy. 
Sir William Temple ordered his heart to be enclosed in a 
silver box and buried under the sundial in his garden at 
Moor Park. A well-known Baronet, of a much later date, 
directed that his body should be opened by his medical 
man, interred within a coffin in the park, and sown with 
acorns, that after death he ‘‘ might not be entirely useless, 
but serve to rear a good English oak,” an aspiration which 
has since been realised. 


The question whether it ever happened in monastic 
establishments that their erring tenants were buried alive 
on purpose has been lately debated; but in older times, 
and nearer to those in which the thing was supposed to 
have occurred, it seems to have been taken for granted. 
Sir Walter Scott, in counection with the skeleton discovered 
in the wall of Eddingham Abbey, tells us, as if there 
could be no doubt of the fact, the modus operandi: ‘‘ A small 
niche sufficient to enclose the body was made in the 
massive wall of the slender pittance of 
food and water was deposited in it, and the awful 
words ‘Vade in pacem’ were the signal for immuring 
the criminal.” Sometimes we read that laymen indulged 
in these ‘“‘quick”’ interments, and in some instances even 
bricked up a priest. Leland says that this was done to the 
Vicar of Brackley, in Northamptonshire, by a lord of the 
manor, who, however, ‘‘ went to Rome for absolution and 
toke greate repentauns.” Sir Robert de Shortlands’ similar 
indiscretion is a well-known legend of the Isle of Sheppey. 
One cannot understand why theologians should be so 
indignant at the imputation of this practice, since it is 
certain that they sent their adversaries to the stake 
without scruple, and for my part I would just as soon 
be built up as burnt alive. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW YEAR HONOURS. 
The lengthy list of New Year Honours contains a few well- 
known names, and perhaps rather more than the usual 
proportion of others not exactly familiar to the man in the 
street. 
men who have had one or other of the new dignities con- 


An inspection of the list, however, shows all the 


ferred upon them to have done something, at least, towards 
the deserving of titulardecoration. The list is too long to 
be quoted in full, but we have reproduced the portraits 
of certain of the the 
various honours, and some mention of these individuals, 
therefore, falls appropriately under the head of ‘ Our 
Illustrations.” 

Sir Joseph Lister, who, in company with the Scottish 
Lord of Session, is raised to the peerage, is known to fame 
as one of the greatest benefactors of the human race by 
reason of his discovery and development of the antiseptic 
method in surgical operations. Sir Joseph, who is now 
nearing his seventieth birthday, was made a Baronet in 
1883, and last autumn succeeded Lord Kelvin as President 
of the R yal Society. He has the dis- 
tinction of being the first man who has 
been raised to the English peerage for 
contribution to the cause of medical 
science, 

The Hon. St. John Brodrick, one 

of the two new Privy Councillors, 
is Under-Secretary of State for War. 
He is the eldest son of Lord Midle- 
ton, and is forty years of age. He 
is the- Parliamentary representative of 
the Guildford division of Surrey. The 
other Privy Councillor, Sir John Henry 
Kennaway, represents the Ioniton 
division of Devonshire in the Conserv- 
ative interest. He is one of the most 
popular men in Devonshire, where he 
isa J.P. and a Colonel in the 3rd Volun- 
teer battalion. He is president of the 
Church Missionary Society. 
Elliott Lees, one of the five new 
Baronets, now represents Birkenhead in 
the House of Commons, but formerly 
sat for his native town of Oldham for 
some six years, He is thirty-six years 
old, was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and is a Captain in the 
Dorset Yeomanry. He is keen 
sportsman, and can boast a victory in 
the House of Commons Steeplechase. 

Sir William Birt, one of the new 
Knights, has for years been General 
Manager of the Great Eastern Railway, 
which, under his direction, has enor- 
mously extended its traffic in many 
directions, but notably in its Continental 
department, by the bringing into use of 
the Harwich, Antwerp, and Hook of 
Holland routes. 

Sir James Laing, another new Knight, 
is a well-known ship-owner and an 
employer of labour on a large scale at 
Sunderland, and Sir Thomas Wardle, of 
Leek, has been a leading spirit of the 
revival of the silk industry in this 
country. He has made a very scientific 
study of the production of silk, and was 
one of the promoters of the two exhi- 
bitions of British Woven Silks held 
within the last six years. Sir John 
Morrell Carrington, C.M.G., has served 
his country as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Hong-Kong. 

The landmarks in the life of Sir Frank 
Cavendish Lascelles, who is made a 
G.C.LB., have been recorded in our 
columns before now. He is at present 
British Ambassador at Berlin. Major- 
General Sir Owen Tudor Burue, who is 
made a Knight Grand Commander of 
the Indian Empire Order, has just 
retired, after the customary ten years, 
from his place on the India Council and 
from the India Office after close upon a quarter of a 
century of intimate association with Indian affairs. For 
twelve years ‘of this period he held the post of Political 
Secretary. 
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THE PLAGUE AT BOMBAY. 


Great alarm has been excited during the past three weeks 
in the city of Bombay, which has about 700,000 inhabitants, 
by the outbreak of Asiatic plague among the crowded 
lower-class population of the native quarter. The panic 
seems to have been exaggerated, but the calamity is already 
1700 deaths from that terrible disease 
having been officially reported. It is said that 100,000 
persons, or even 150,000, have fled from the city, 
mostly to the neighbouring hills, and these would 
probably not be of the poorest class, who are most in 
danger. The contagion has not spread to those quarters 
which are the residence of Europeans, or to those in which 
the Government offices and the places of commercial busi- 
ness are situated. There is some cause for hoping that it 
will not do so; for Bombay, occupying the narrow southern 
point of an island, which is eleven miles and a half long 
and from two to four miles broad, has aspects on different 
sides open to the sea, and the ground is rocky, so that 
naturally it should not be an unhealthy locality. The 
face of the city, fronting the east, looks towards 
Elephanta Island and across a gulf more than 
twelve miles broad to the mainland shore, with several 
other islands to the right and to the left hand. The 
city, lying about one mile north of the Fort, has in 
its rear Back Bay, open to the Indian Ocean, between 


serious, more than 
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Malabar Point and Colaba ; but its northern suburbs, 
Mazagaon and Byculla, are most familiar to European 
visitors. The Peninsular and Oriental steamers, afte1 
landing their mails at the Wellington Pier, otherwise 
called the Apollo Bunder, near the public buildings and 
the principal hotels, pass up to Mazagaon, nearly three 
miles beyond, to clear at the Custom-!{ouse there. In 
the best streets, open squares, circuses and crescents 
of the modern part of the city, much good architecture is 
to be seen ; the Secretariate or Government Office, the Law 


Courts, a vast Gothic building, the Post Office, the 
University Hall, Elphinstone ( olleg ind the Town Hall 
are dignified edifices; the old Cathedral, near the Fort, 


and the beautiful Memorial Church at Colaba, have also 
their claims to attention. But the native quarter, where 
nearly half a million of people are gathered into a limited 
space, is not so attractive, and must be far less salubrious. 
We may perhaps hear complaints of defective sanitarv 


measures. 


PASTEUR’S LAST RESTING-PLACL. 
A singularly impressive ceremony took place in Paris on 
Dec. 26, when the remains of M. Pasteur, which, since the 
death of the great savant, have lain in Notre Dame, were 
solemnly carried from the Cathedral to the Pasteur Institute, 
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ROYAL VISIT TRENTHAM HALL. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales and Victoria 
have during the week been the guests of the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland at Trentham Hall, and have fulfilled 
a number of public engagements in the neighbourhood. 
Their Royal Highnesses arrived at Trentham on Monday 
evening, and were met at the station by the Duke of 
Sutherland. The station buildings were gaily decorated, 
but there was no public demonstration, the visit to 
Trentham Hall being of a private nature as distinguished 
from the public gatherings at which their Royal Highnesses 
were due on Hearty cheers, however, 
greeted the royal visitors from the informal gathering of 
spectators whe watched their d paurture for Trentham Hall. 
On Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by 
m of the mem ers of the house-party, which included 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Ormonde, the Earl and 
Countess of Dartmouth, Lady Norreys, and Lord Algernon 
Gordon-Lennox, drove to Fenton to open the Victonan 
Bazaar in aid of the Parish Church Building Fund. The 
town of hs nton was gaily decorated, and thronged by the 
potter and collier population of the neighbourhood, high 
holiday being held in honour of the royal visit. At the 
Town flall, where a guard of honour of the North 
Staffordshire Yeomanry was drawn up, the royal party 
was received by the Vicar of Ienton, 
the Hon. and Rey. L. F. Tyrwhitt. 
The Prince and Princess were escorted 
to a raised platform, where a number 
of well-known churchmen and prominent 
local men were assembled. When the 
Princess of Wales had been presented 
with a bouquet, she declared the bazaar 


TO 


Princess 


ensuing days. 


Tuesday t 


open and wished it all success. A 
number of small children then filed up 
the room and handed to her Royal 


Highness purses of money subscribed for 
the church fund, and after this ceremony 
the Prince made a graceful speech. A 
brisk sale ensued at the various stalls, 
each of which represented some British 
colony or dependency . 

On other pages rive an Illus- 
tration of the scene at the bazaar and 
views of Trentham Hall, which is de- 
scribed in some detail. 
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SLIDING BOG IN IRELAND. 
The local disaster caused by the sliding 
down of a moorland bog at Rathmore, 
ten miles from Killarney, was men- 
tioned in our last. All but one or two 
of the dead bodies of the Donnelly 
family, whose dwelling was 
whelined in the night by the vast mass 
of miry peat and liquid mud, have been 
dug out, and Lord 
quarry has been cleared to set labourers 
at work: relief is given also to the 
peasants whose land was spoiled, Dr. 
Sallas, Professor of Geology at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and other scientific 
men, have examined the cause of this 
landslip, which is attributed to an out- 
burst of water from the mountain above. 
The rocky side of the mountain has been 
torn open in wide and deep fissures. 
The bog is about 40 feet deep in the 
centre, and in a_half-liquid, swampy 
condition formed a stream, from half 
a mile to a mile broad, descending the 
valley to the Ownacree, a tributary of 
the river Flesk. Many people have not 
only been deprived of the use of thei 
land, but have lost their stored crops, fuel, 
and cattle, and are now quite ruined. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY AT THE 
HORSES’ HOME, 
In accordance with its now happily 


established custom, the Home of Rest for 
Horses, at Friar’s Place Farm, Acton, on 








THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF M. PASTEUR, IN THE CRYPT OF THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 


Drawn by G. Amato. 

and there laid in their last resting-plare in a_ crypt 
built for the purpose. This crypt has been constructed 
after the fashion of that of Galla Placidia, but for the 
benefit of those who have not been to Ravenna it may be 
described as somewhat similar in arrangement to the small 
chapel in which Mr. Onslow Ford’s statue of Shelley is 
now enshrined at University College, Oxford. Before the 
coffin was removed from Notre Dame a solemn service was 
held in the Cathedral, after which the coffin was borne 
through the streets to the Pasteur Institute, amid many 
signs ‘of reverence on the part of the spectators who had 
assembled to watch the procession. In complete silence 
the coffin was deposited in the crypt, which was decked 


with wreaths sent by the scientific institutions of 
Trance, England, and other countries whose repre- 
sentatives were present to do homage to the dead 


man’s memory. The British men of science who 
attended the ceremony were Sir Joseph Lister, as Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, Sir Dyce Duckworth, Sir 
William Priestley, and Sir John Evans, of the University 
of Edinburgh, and France herself was represented by many 
of her leading men, scientific, political, and artistic. The 
burial prayers were pronounced over the coffin by the 
officiating priest when it had been placed in its final posi- 
tion within the tomb, and then M. J. B. Pasteur delivered 
an address to the Council of the Institute, committing the 
tomb to their care. Among the speakers who followed 


were Sir Joseph Lister and Sir William Priestley, who 
added their tribute of eulogy to the panegyries of the great 
discoverer’s countrymen, and at the close of the ceremony 
M. Pasteur’s widow and family, and the other members of 
the assemblage, did reverence at the tomb. 


New Year’s Day, supplied a scene such 
as would have delighted the eyes of all 
lovers of horses or of animals generally. 
Some forty inmates of that pleasant rest- 
ing-place for ill or broken-down horses were feasted with an 
appetising New Year’s dinner, consisting of sliced carrots, 
apples, sugar, and attractive little loaves of bread, both white 
and brown. Quite a number of well-known people assembled 
to see the animals partake of this excellent fare, which is 
the gift of a clergyman’s wife, Mrs. Gore, who devotes 
much time and interest to the welfare of horses, and 
when the dinner had been declared served by the secre- 


tary of the institution, Mr. Sutherland Safford, the 
company gathered round the various loose - boxes 


and watched the animals’ enjoyment with their own 
pleasure in the sight. Among the present inmates of 
this haven of refuge various types of steeds are to be 
seen, from the broken-down cab-horse or coster’s ‘*moke” 
to the aged animal of happier circumstance, whose kindly 
owner has sought to shelter its declining years within this 
comfortable home. Our Artist has depicted one of the 
donkeys, a typical moke, bought by a kind-hearted lady 
from a brutal master, and saved from his ill-treatment to 
become a pensioner of the home. An old mare, more 
than forty years old, is also represented, probably for the 
last time, for her teeth have grown so long that she 
is unable to chew her food. She alone, of all the refugees, 
could not partake of the New Year’s fare, so that the 
humane authorities have decided that her life shall be 
painlessly brought to an end. Many of the other horses 
are nearing their time of return to the outer world, for 
one of the objects of the home is to plac e temporary rest 
and care for their horses within the reach of the poorel 
classes. With this end in view, substitutes are provided, 
under strict surveillance, for the use of poor owners of 
horses placed temporarily within the hospitable home. 
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Holly-Tree Inn” is thoroughly well played. Master 
Stewart Dawson and Miss Valli Valli do not possess quite 
the charm which attached to their predecessors, Miss Vera 
Beringer and Miss Minnie Terry; but they have a clever- 
ness and an attractiveness of their own. As usual, the 
little girl carries off the palm, her impersonation exhibiting 
none of that air of having been *‘ coached” of which one 
fancies one sees traces in the boy’s. Master Dawson, like 
the male embryo in all circumstances, is a little self- 
conscious; but he is extremely pleasing, none the less. 
The two make a pretty picture, for which a suitable fraine 
is provided by the acting of Mr. George Belmore, Miss 
Kate Mills, Miss Beatrice Ferrar, and Mr. Sidney Brough, 
who represent respectively the host, hostess, and maid- 
servant of the inn, and the boy's papa. ‘‘ The Holly-Tree 
Inn” and ‘** Love in Idleness”’ have just been played by 
this company before royalty at Sandringham, anl they 
are likely to appeal successfully to a long succession of 
audiences in London. 











‘The Eider-Down Quilt,” at Terry’s, is stuffed with the 
same sort of comic elements as a dozen farces, but it is 
notable as the sponsor at Mr. Arthur Playfair’s début as 
a manager. Mr. Tom 8. Wotton has got hold of a fairly 
amusing idea, which is briefly this. A lady (Miss Fanny 
Brough) travelling in Italy imagines she has smothered to 
leath in an hotel a young man whoin she took to bea 
bandit, but who turns out to be her uncle by marriage (Mr. 
Playfair), A waiter (Mr. de Lange) compels her to palm 
himself off as a prince in her father’s house, to which she 
returns to find a stepmother, half her age, waiting for 
her. The humour of the situation, being beaten out by 
familiar processes into three acts, becomes tedious; but 
the high spirits of Miss Brough, the clever characterisation 
of Mr. de Lange, and the good intentions of Mr. Playfair 
make a fairly amusing evening. 








THE LOG SLIDE IN IRELAND: SITE OF THE BRIDGE WHICH WAS SWEPT AWAY 





**A Man About Town,” with its absence of pretension to 
great things, its undisguised dependence on old models, its 
frank surrender to the spirit of extravagance, its not dis- 
agreeable mélange of song and dance. In the chief roles 
are Mr. E. J. Lonnen and Mr. Dagnall, Miss Alma Stanley, 
Miss May Edouin, and Miss Alice Lethbridge—all popular 
performers. These are in good * form,” and the dancing 
of Miss Lethbridge and Miss Edouin is particularly dashing 
and untiring. Such acting as the piece requires is con- 
tributed by Mr. Sidney Howard—really excellent as the 
French author of the play which the ‘‘ man about town” 
has unblushingly ‘‘ annexed.” 


At the present moment two entertainments are running 
side by side at Terry’s Theatre. In the evening and on 
Saturday afternoon the boards are occupied by Mr. Arthur 
Playfair's company, who are appearing in the farcical piece 
called ‘‘ The Eider-Down Quilt.” On the four first after- 
noons of each week the stage is in the possession of Mr. 
Edward Terry, to whom has occurred the happy thought of 
making up a programme consisting of the comedy called 
**Love in Idleness” and the little one-act play named 
‘‘The Holly-Tree Inn.” ‘‘ Love in Idleness” was pro- 
duced by Mr. Terry at his theatre some little time ago, and 
therefore need not be characterised now, save to say that 
with frequent repetition has come an added smoothness in 
the performance, which is excellent all round. ‘‘ The 
Holly-Tree Inn ”—in which Mrs. Oscar Beringer has drama- 
tised the well-known tale by Dickens—is not absolutely 
new to the playgoing community, having been represented 
at Terry’s one afternoon a few years ago. It is, however, 
practically new, and it has certainly been received by the 
public with abundant favour. This is partly due to the 
inherent interest of the story of the juvenile lovers, partly 
to the tact with which Mrs. Beringer has treated it, and 
partly to the admirable interpretation it obtains. ‘ The * i M2 4 

THE BOG SLIDE IN IRELAND: VIEW FROM THE QUARRY, NOW FILLED UP. 











See “* Our Illustrations.” 
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THE LATE ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 

By the death of ‘‘the Father of the Fleet,’’ Admiral Sir 
Alexander Milne, which was briefly chronicled in our last 
issue, the British Navy has lost a veteran officer who could 
look back upon a particularly long and honourable caree1 
in the service of his country, and one who, in 
the course of some eighteen years of office at 
the Admiralty, was responsible for many wise 
innovations and improvements for the benefit 
of the naval forces. Sir Alexander Milne was 
the second son of the late Admiral Sir David 
Milne, who distinguished himself in the early 
days of the century in sundry important 
actions with the French. He was born in 
1806, and went to sea when but eleven years 
old on board his father’s flag-ship, the Leander. 
As a Lieutenant, and subsequently as a 
Captain, he saw a good deal of service on 
the Brazil, North American, and West Indian 
stations, where he made several gallant 
captures of slave-traders. After returning to 
England he was Flag-Captain to his father at 
Devonport for three years from 1842, and 
subsequently discharged the same office to 
Sir Charles Ogle at Portsmouth and _ to 
Admiral Bowlesoff Ireland. In 1847 he became 
a Junior Lord of the Admiralty, and during 
the Crimean War held the arduous post of 
Superintending Lord of the Great Store 
Victualling and Transport Departments, and 
his ser ‘es in this capacity led to his pro- 
motio be a K.C.B., then a G.C.B., and 
later o tear-Admiral. Thereafter he was 
twice in office at the Admiralty as Senior 
Naval Lord, and it was on his retirement in 
1876, after the second of these periods, that 
he was made a Baronet. 

Thirty-six years ago Sir Alexander was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief on the North 
American station, with temporary rank as 
Vice-Admiral, and in this capacity he received 
the Prince of Wales when his Royal High- 
ness visited America. Three years later, 
while the Civil War surrounded his office 
with difficulties, he paid an official visit to 
New York, where his tact and discretion 
succeeded in clearing up the sundry mis- 
apprehensions, and won for him the expressed 
commendation of her Majesty’s Government. 

In 1869, his temporary rank of Vice-Admiral 
having in due course been confirmed, he 
became Commander-in-Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, and subsequently took part in the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal by the Empress Eugénie. 
In the elaborate naval manceuvres which were 
held off the Portuguese coast in 1870 Sir Alexander, by 
that time an Admiral, commanded the combined Mediter- 
ranean and Channel Fleets, again winning the especial 
approval of the Admiralty. Just twenty years ago Sir 
Alexander retired from the service, but his name was 
retained on the active list, and in 1881 he was appointed 














BURIAL OF SIR ALEXANDER MILNE, ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET: 


Fleet. Te remained a man of 
activities throughout a singularly hale old 

We give an Illustration of the funeral of the dead 
Admiral at Inveresk, near Musselburgh, on Saturday last. 
The coffin was carried to the church by bluej ickets. 
Vice-Admiral Késtex represented the Emperut William, 
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THE LATE MR. ALFRED NOBEL, 


and the Provost and magistrates of Musselburgh also 
attended. A memorial service was simultaneously held 
at St. Michael’s Church, Chester Square, where the 
Admiralty was represented by Mr. Goschen, Admiral Sir 
Frederick W. Richards, Vice-Admiral Sir John A, Fisher, 
and Rear-Admiral Gerard H, U. Noel. 


Sketch by cur Special Artist. 
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Science industry rewarded pecuniary 


aim upon the death of its possessor, seem a characteristi 
pirit of the nineteenth century working in 
the mind of an eminently able, 
ul liberal man of this age. The 
Lacture if dynamite, a tremendous chemical 
ivent of destruction which Anarchist con- 
plrators are extol as the most 
etts ctual means of blowing up our sco jal and 
political institutions, was the invention that 
brought fame and riches to Mr. Alfred Nobel, 
the Swedish engineer. It is, as every philo- 
sopher must see, like all other inventions, 
gunpowder as well as the steam - engine 
and the electro- dynamic engine, a 
trivance for rendering mighty physical force 
the will of man, capable 
of beneficent as well as of malignant or 
mischievous employment. In the long run, 
civilisation and humanity are sure to be the 
gainers by all such conquests of combining 
and constructing intelligence over brute 
matter, and history shows that the use of 
gunpowder, and every improvement of rifles 
and artillery, lessen instead of aggravate 
the miseries of warfare, and tend to abate its 
ferocious spirit. The celebrated Swedish 
engineer, who was also known as one of the 
firm already engaged, with a concession from 
the Russian Government, in erecting and 
conducting the great petroleum oil-works at 
Baku, on the shores of the Caspian Sea, when 
his experiments with nitro-glycerine, in cakes 
of sand, about thirty years ago, followed by 
substituting for sand the infusorial earth 
called ‘ Kieselguhr,” produced the most 
powerful explosive agent for rending massive 
solid substances, did not mean to do harm to 
mankind. If his invention has enabled a few 
miscreants or fanatics to excite momentary 
terror by throwing dynamite bombs, causing 
more or less loss of life, those evils have been 
compensated a hundredfold by the innocent 
and useful application of dynamite to the 
working of mines, and the assistance of 
many great undertakings. Mr. Nobel's factory 
in Scotland was, upon a former occasion, 
described and illustrated in this Journal. 
His death, at San Remo, three weeks ago, 
has now allowed the disclosure of a will and 
testament disposing of money to the amount 
of nearly two millions sterling. The yearly 
interest of this money, to be administered 
by trustees, will form magnificent prizes for the most 
valuable discoverics in physics, chemistry, physiology, or 
medicine, the best literary work, and, finally, the most 
effectual effort to promote peace between nations! Further 
comment is needless to prove that the inventor of dyna- 
mite was a benevolent man. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE FUNERAL PROCESSION AT INVERESK CHURCHYARD. 
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round sportsman, but as a patriotic, public-spirited citizen, 
For many years he devoted much energy to the discharge of 
h dut i Justice of the Peace, Deputy-Lir utenant 
for Leicestershire and Northamptonshire, and Chairman of 
the County Council; and his many activities in the public 


isuant recognition a few months ago, 
when, by the subscription of his many friends he was 
presented with a portrait of himself, the handiwork of the 
Ilon John Colher, and a h indsome watch. 


Sir Henry St. John Halford was the third Baronet 
and was born in 1828. At Eton he was a contemporary 
of Lord Salisbury and other men of mark, and soon 
after he had taken his degree at Oxford he identified 
himself very closely with Volunteer interests in general 
and rifle-shooting in particular, It is said that, until lust 
year, he never missed a single meeting of the National Rifle 
Association from the time of the first Wimbledon Meeting in 
1861 onwards. In 1862 he won the Albert Prize, which he 
also carried off in 18835, and again at Bisley in IS9S5, Ile 
was beaten by a single point only for the Qlueen’s Prize in 
1864, when he had the chagrin of being considered victor 
up to the very end of the competition. In other ‘ irs he 
won the Duke of Cambridge’s prize and other trophies ; 
and he was twice captain of the British rifle team in 
Ame rica, Hk Wis also one ot England's re pre sentatives 
in the contest for the Elecho Shield on several occasions, 
At his Leicestershire seat, Wistow, he had a private range 
well known to riflemen. As Sir Henry leaves no son, the 
title passes to his brother, the Rev. J. F. Halford, Vicar 
of Draughton, Northamptonshire. 


The meaning of words undergoes a constant slight 
change, crumbling away or gaining accretions like the 
front of a cathedral. Under our very eyes a word 
invented in our own time has suffered something of a 
transformation —the word * Jingo.” Such, at least, is the 
contention of the Earl of Desart, and the cause of his grief 
The word, he says, has come to be a term of reproach, and 
one which indicates aggression rather than defence. Yet 
the music-hall song which made the word ‘sets forth in its 
very first line, ‘*‘ We don’t want to fight.” And now, says 
Lord Desart, it has come to mean ** We do.” Most people 
can offer Lord Desart at least this consolation—they will 
never use the word in one sense or the other. 


The death on Tuesday of Mr. Bertram Wodehouse 
Currie, a managing partner of the banking firm, Glyn, 
Mills, Currie, 
and Co., of 
Lombard 
Street, re- 
moves from 
the City 
business 
worldan 
eminent au- 
thority in 
financial and 
monetary 
affairs. This 
gentleman, 
elder brother 
of Sir Philip 
Currie, the 
Ambassador 
at Constan- 
tinople, ren- 
dered much 
assistance, 
with Mr. B. 
Ss -¢.8 & 
Greene, in 
the investi- 
gation of Messrs. Baring’s position at the time of the Argen- 
tine crisis, when Mr. Lidderdale and the Bank of England 
came to the help of Messrs. Baring,supported by a guarantee 
from other substantial bankers. Mr. Bertram Currie was 
during five years a member of the Council of Indian Govern- 
ment, and took part in the deliberations concerning the 
Indian Mints and restrictions upon the coinage of silver. He 
was a strenuous upholder of the gold standard of currency ; 
and the formation last year of an association for itsdefence was 
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Kdward Poynter duly appeared on Saturday afternoon at 
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The Cornish fishermen are no longer united in then 
d wulnst tiv Kast « yuntry fishermen. The great 
Sunday question is not likely, therefore, to be settled 
| ! he next mackerel season, This is a pity, but the 
of St. Ive have dissomiated themselves from those of 
Newlyn. The innocent little fishing-town which in the 
da of rotten boroughs was represented by Bulwer, and 
hich is famous now for its colony of painters, determines 
tand to the last against Sunday fishers from Lowestoft. 
\t Newlyn they talk about concessions, and they have a 
committee of conciliation, with representatives of the 


Suffolk fishers upon it. Peace, therefore, wiil probably 
reign in Newlyn; and neither Mr. Stanhope Forbes non 
Mr. Gotch will be called upon to lay aside their brushes in 
exchange for the baton of the spe ial constable. 


The use of pen-names by authors who make open secret 
f their identity is becoming a needless complication in 
writing and in speech. The Rey. John Watson, for 
instance, is going to attend the annual dinner of the 
Liverpool Press Club next week, and ‘‘ Ian Maclaren ”’ is 
printed in brackets after his name in all the local papers. 
It seems to be a waste of space. When all idea of con- 
cealment is over as to a pen-name, the time has come 
when it may very well go its way to the limbo of discarded 
lumber. 


The death of Dr. Herber Evans, the popular Principal 
of Bangor College, removes the most notable preacher 
that Welsh 
Con gr e 
grationalisin 


has boasted 


— 
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Lewis Lloyd, Tuk vate De. Herser Evans. 

Bishop of 

Bangor, But having turned his thoughts seriously towards 
the ministry, he sought further education at Bangor, and 
eventually became a Welsh Congregationalist mitister 
of recognised eloque nee and authority. The mingled 
scholarliness and simple gaiety of his nature, the racy 
quality of his powers as a preacher «or platform orator, 
gave him extraordinary influence with his congregations, 
who found in him a staunch adyocate of Welsh Evan- 
gelicalism. No one was surprised, therefore, when a 
few years ago he was raised to the Chairmanship of the 
Congregational Union. That honour is said to have pleased 
him a good deal more than his appointment to be Principal 
of Bangor College, where, however, his loss is not easily to 
be repaired. 

Dr. Evans was ordained to the pastorate of Morriston, 
one of the largest Congregational churches in Wales, but 
three years later he transferred his labours to Carnarvon, 
where he was subsequently minister of Salem Church for 
nearly thirty years. During that period he won especial 
note as an open-air preacher at the Cymanfa gatherings. 
In London Dr. Evans was well known as an orator at 
Exeter Hall and at Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. Many of 
his hymns, written in Welsh, are marked by a very true 
touch of devotional fervour. 

On Monday, Jan. 4, the Popular Concerts were resumed 
at the St. James's Hall. The evening began with a very 
delightful and exquisite rendering of Beethoven’s Quartet 
in I* Minor, played by Lady Hallé, MM. Ries, Gibson, and 
Piatti. It would be indeed impossible to imagine anything 
more admirably executed than the beautiful second move- 
ment. Mr. Leonard Borwick brought his most delicate 
talent to the interpretation of a Chopin Nocturne (C minor) 
and a Chopin Ballade, both played with all his quiet skill 
and reserve of strength. Miss Evangeline Florence sang 
two songs rather brilliantly and Tschaikowsky’s Trio in 
A Minor, played by Lady Hallé, Mr. Borwick, and Signor 
Piatti, concluded the concert. 

On New Year's Day the Royal Choral Society gave 
a thorough, if somewhat solid, performance of ‘ The 
Messiah” at the Albert Hall, under Professor Bridge. 
The chorus was, as usual, at its best in the interpretation 
of the more massive numbers, the close of ‘‘ All we like 
Sheep,” for example, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God,” and 
“Tift up your Heads.” Even in other more brilliant 
passages, however, it showed a real improvement upon its 
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Madame Marian McKenzie sang the contralto 
part with great distinction and success, and Mr. Ben 
Davies and Mr. Watkin Mills repeated old triumphs; 
Miss Anna Williams took the soprano, The orchestra was 
excellent throughout, and Professor Bridge once more 
proved his carefulness and competen v. 


Sir John Brown, who died last week at the age of 
eighty, will live in the history of his country’s development 
during the ; 
nineteenth 
cent iry as 
th ¢ man 
who revolu- 
tl nised the 
defensive 


resources of 
war-ships by 
the introduc- 
tion of rolled 


avrinour- 
pl ite, It is 
now thirty- 
ix years 
since Mr. 
Brown, as he 
then Was, 
evolved from 
hisinspection 
of the ham- 
li red plate 
armour of a : 
French war- Photo Yates, Shefirld. 
ship the idea Tue LATE Sir Joun Brown. 
of rolling 
armour - plates for the equipment of English men-of- 
war. He was then Mayor of Sheffield, and Lord 
Palmerston, while Premier, was induced by Mr. Brown's 
enthusiasm to visit his large works in that town 
and to inspect the rolling of a great plate. A few 
months later the Admiralty was so much impressed 
by his enterprise that it sent its Lords to assist at 
the opening of a new mill for the rolling of plates, and 
before many years had elapsed Sir John Brown, who was 
knighted in 1867, was estimated to have equipped some 
three-quarters of the vessels of the British Navy. Ile also 
executed large commissions for foreign Powers, but in no 
case without the permission of her Majesty’s Government. 





Sir John’s career was an illustration of the adage that 
nothing is so successful as success. He began life as a 
ere apprentice in a cutlery factory at Sheffield, but he 
worked his way into note so speedily as to receive 
an offer of partnership from his employer when 
he was twenty-one. Want of funds prevented his 
acceptance, but his master handed over to him an 
important factoring business, and in 1848 he introduced 
the conical steel buffer, which was forthwith adopted on 
the chief railways, and thenceforth the various branches 
of his business flourished and grew until upwards of four 
thousand workmen were engaged at his great Atlas Works 
in Sheffield upon the manufacture of armour-plates, steel 
rails, and other products too numerous for individual 
mention. For many years Sir John played an important 
part in the municipal life of Sheffield, being Mayor and 
Master Cutler more than once, and holding other public 
offices, and among other benefits which he conferred upon 
the town was the building of All Saints’ Church, upon 
which he spent many thousands of pounds. 


Colonel David Wilson, C.M.G., the newly appointed 
Governor of British Honduras, has spent forty years in 
the Civil Service, having begun life as a clerk in the 
National Debt Office in 1856. He went out to New 
Brunswick thirty-five years ago as Secretary to the 
Governor, and since 1869 has been in ‘Trinidad, for the 
northern province of which he was Commissioner at the 
time of his recent promotion, 


Mr. Newton has ended, by resignation, a magistracy 
of thirty years’ duration, mostly at Marlborough Strect, 
having reached the ripe age of seventy-five. His successor, 
Mr. I. C. Tennyson d’Eyncourt, is a magistrate to the 
manner born; for his father before him was one of the best 
known Metropolitan police magistrates in recent times. 


The distinguished career of the late Admiral of the 
Fleet, Sir Alexander Milne, is sketched on the preceding 
page, where 
some account 
of the last 
honours paid 
to the dead 
sailor at In- 
veresk will 
also be found. 


When Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes 
was told there 
was bad news 
for him—the 
burning of 
his house, he 
exclaimed, 
“Thank 
God! I 
thought you 
were going to 
say that Dr. 
Jameson was 
dead.” And, 
as it happens, 
a Dr.Jameson 
is dead. This is the elder brother of Dr. Leander Starr 
Jameson, who was once a staff-surgeon in the Navy, but of 
late a practitioner at Streatham. He was one of the Kdin- 
burgh contingent of doctors and surgeons that has raided 
London during the last forty years with so much success, 
Dr. Thomas Jameson was fifty-nine years old. He had been 
ill for some time, and the anxiety he suffered a year ago as 
to the fate of ‘‘ Dr. Jim” gave rise to alarm at the time 
as to the effect it might have upon his health, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the (lJueen, at Osborne, has been accompanied 
by Princess Henry of Battenberg, the Duchess of Connaught, 
and the younger members of their families. The Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught returned to Aldershot on Mon- 
lay. Mr. Goschen has been stay ing at Osborne as one of 
the Queen’s guests. Princess Henry of Battenberg went 
on Tuesday to visit the Empress Eugénie at Farnborough. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales on Monday, with 
Princess Victoria, went to visit the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland at Trentham. Mer Royal Highness next day 
opened a bazaar at Fenton, in aid of a parish church 
building fund, 

Letters have been addressed by Lord Salisbury to 
members of the House of Lords, and by the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour to those of the House of Commons, giving 
notice of the meeting of Parliament for business on Jan. 19, 
and asking support on the Ministerial side. 

Spee hes to their constituents by several leading 
members of the House of Commons have been made in 
provincial towns. At Plymouth, on Monday, Sir Edward 
Clarke discussed the question of the unequal adjustment 
of financial burdens of Great Britain and Ireland. Sir 
Charles Dilke made a speech to a meeting of Liberal 
electors in the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire. 

Another Welsh colliery explosion took place on Tuesday 
at Loughor, near Llanelly ; five lives were lost. 


A report by Sir Edgar Vincent, presented to the Sultan, 
upon the financial position of the ‘Turkish Empire, shows 
that since 1890 there has been an average yearly deficit of 
one million pounds (Turkish money), the customs revenue 
having declined, while the military expenditure has greatly 
increased, and the salaries of civil officials are seven or 
eight months in arrear. 

In Italy an extensive landslip near the river Perticara, 
in Modena, has destroyed nearly two hundred houses, and 
caused much other damage, but no loss of life. 


There are now 635,600 people maintained by the Indian 
Government relief works, on account of the scarcity of 
grain, in Bengal, the North-West Provinces and Oude, 
the Central Provinces, Rajputana, the Punjab, Madras, 
Bombay, and Burma. Rain, to the amount of from half 
an inch to one inch, fell last week in many of the districts 
suffering from drought. Lord George Hamilton has written 
a letter to say that the Government action would not stop 
an appeal to England for aid, but the actual extent and 
continuance of the distress should be correctly ascertained. 


The insurrection against the Spanish Government in 
the Philippine Islands has received a severe blow at 
Cacaron, in the province of Bulacan, where General Rios 
has defeated a strong band of rebels, killing about twelve 
hundred, and capturing guns and ammunition. The 
Spanish loss was small, Dr. Rizal and thirteen others 
accused of conspiracy for this rebellion have been 
condemned at Manilla, and shot by martial law. 
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Mr. Cecil Rhodes, on the eve of his departure for 
England, was favoured with a torchlight procession and 
speeches at Capetown on New Year’s Day. These demon- 
strations are resented in the Transvaal, where a deputation 
to greet President Kruger at Pretoria, headed by Judge 
Jorrisen, denounced Mx. Cecil Rhodes as the criminal 
author of Dr. Jameson's raid into that Republican State, 
and protested against the ovation bestowed upon him in 
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GOLD REPLICA OF THE WARWICK VASE, 


ForminG tHe Inveg Temece Treasurer's PLatre ror 1898. 


the Cape Colony. A meeting of Dutch inhabitants at 
Capetown has passed resolutions to the same effect. There 
is another local revolt in Bechuanaland, several miles from 
Vryburg, among the Batlaros tribe. A trader named 
Robinson has been murdered, and his wife and child made 
captive. 

In the Lake Nyassa region of Southern Central Africa, 
under the British Protectorate, Captain Stewart, Captain 
Manning, and Lieutenant Alston, the officers commanding 
small forces, partly of Sikh troops and partly native, have 
promptly and successfully checked the revolt of the 
Angoni tribes, kindred to the Zulu and Matabili. Their 
fort and town having been captured after a brief conflict at 
the end of October, Chekusi, the hostile chief, was tried 
by court-martial and hanged. Another chief, Odete, was 
forced to surrender when Captain Manning stormed his 
stronghold on the Chirenje Mountain. 

The military expedition arranged by the Royal Niger 
Company to subdue the hostile tribes in the West African 
interior will probably start from Lokoja, three hundred 
miles up the river, about the middle of January. Sir 
George Taubman-Goldie, Director of the Company and 
Governor there, landed on Dec. 28. 
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PRESENTATION TO THE INNER TEMPLE. 
The Inner Temple Treasurer's plate for 1896 has taken the 
form of a gold replica of the famous Warwick Vase in the 
The original vase, a magnifi- 
lake 
Tivoli, and purchased from Sir 
William Hamilton, Ambassador at the Court of Naples, 
by the grandfather of the present Earl of Warwick. 
Sculptured in pure white marble, it is circular in shape, 
and capable of containing 161 gallons, The vase is placed on 
a square pedestal, the large handles formed by interwoven 
vine branches, whilst tendrils and spread their 
leaves and grapes around the upper margin. Extending 
around the body of the vase appears a panther - skin, 
showing the head and claws, together with several carved 
faces emblematical of wine and mirth, while the ** Thyrsus,” 
or vine-clad spear of Bacchus, and the crooked staff of the 
Augurs are among its othe The work of 
reproduction has been carried out by Messrs. Mappin and 
Webb, of Queen Victoria Street and Oxford Street. The 
Benchers are to be congratulated upon this beautiful 
addition to their alre ady magnificent service of plate. 


grounds of Warwick Castle. 
was discovered in a 
} 


cent specimen of ancient art, 
near Adrian’s Villa at 


shoot 


ornaments. 


AN ART COMPETITION. 

Throughout the week which is now just over, Queen's 
Hall, Langham Place, has been oecupied by the exhibition 
of original paintings in oil and water-colours, black-and- 
white drawings and photographs, organised by the enter- 
prising proprietors of that well-known article of domestic 
liet called Mellin’s Food. The fact that one thousand 
pounds was to be distributed in prizes, and the 
admission of all sorts and conditions of exhibitors, 
from children with the very crudest idea of drawing 
to artists of established repute, combined to make the 
display one of infinite variety. The division of the 
exhibits into classes rendered the fortunes of war fair to 
the very widely differing amount of talent called forth by 
such a competition. Thus, for many people, one of the 
most interesting sections of the exhibition was the class 
for children under twelve years of age, in which five hundred 
rizes were open to competition for outline drawings, filled in 
7 youthful artists. The class for candidates under eighteen 
naturally brought together work of more definite promise, 
and even of some accomplishment. The open competitions, 
of course, drew finer work,«so that the whole display formed 
what might be taken as an interesting illustration of the 
gradual development of the artistic powers from childhood to 
maturity. The judges included Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, 
A.R.A. The photographic section contained many interest- 
ing exhibits. The competition seems likely io assume yet 
greater proportions whenever it is repeated, and ulready it 
has probably benefited ,the various charitable institutions 
which Mr. Mellin kindly allows to profit by the pecuniary 
yroceeds, and by the pictures which, in certain classes, 
Seosane his property. 








GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION, 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO TRENTHAM HALL: THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES OPENING THE VICTORIAN BAZAAR AT FENTON. 


Facsimile of a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr, Melton Prior. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON THE RIVER DAKENTH 





If I shut my eyes and let 
my memory go back to 
early days I see a sub- 
stantial square house: in 
the front stand two goodly 
cedars sweeping the lawn : 
a brick wall shuts out the 
house from the high road: 
there are two gates with 
iron railings of fine workmanship: from the gates one can see a 
large mass of low buildings —they are paper - mills, belonging 
to a Quaker named Samuel Walden: the river Darenth flows past 
the mills: about a mile away there stands the town of Dartford. 
The house is cold within and gloomy: it seems a house which never gets any sun- 
shine, yet the rooms are lofty and the windows are high and broad; the furniture 
is massive and costly: yet, for the bareness of the walls and the absence of ornament, 
the place might pass for a prison. 

At the back of the house is a most beautiful garden, broad, well cultivated, full of 
everything that an English garden can yield. I see a child running about that garden 
under the shade of trees and across sunny lawns. The place is lonely and silent, save 
for the birds in the trees. Sometimes there flits across the grass a pale drooping 
figure in the grey Quaker dress and white cap: sometimes she is sitting in the shade ; 
sometimes she is looking at the child; but mostly she is wrapped in meditation. It 
is the child’s mother, who is like an anchoress of old, inasmuch as she spends most of 
her life in considering the Divine Scheme of Redemption: she speaks little at any 
time, even at meeting: in the Roman Church she would be a saint, and work 
miracles: in the English Communion she would be accounted a holy woman. In my 
recollection I always see her thus, a silent ghost meditating in the garden, Also in 
my memory summer and sunshine always remain: rain and cold have vanished. 
Always I see the fruit turning from green to gold: always I breathe the fragrance 
of the flowers: always the air is soft and warm: there is always blue sky: there are 
always shadows on the lawn, and they slowly turn, so that I know the time by their 
position as well as by the sundial in the middle of the grass. I can always see the 
honey-bees staggering under the weight of their burdens; the flowers are always in 
blossom: I can see them still—roses, lilies, sunflowers, hollyhocks, love-lies-bleeding, 
ragged robin, ivy’s love, lavender, pansy, clove, pink, convolyulus, stocks, sweet- 
william — all that you may find in any garden. 

The child has no playmates, no toys or dolls, she knows only such games as her 
imagination has invented for her. She has never heard any of the foolish stories of 
fairies, lovely damsels, brave lads, and happy lovers which are told to children of 
the world, whereby their thoughts are turned to things of the world: she has read no 
book except portions of the Bible, because the godly books on the shelf have no 
attraction for her. 

The child has never heard the sound of music: in the house there was no fond 
tinkling of the guitar, no uplifting of the voice with a love ditty. 

The child has never seen a picture or a drawing of any kind. There were no 
pictures in the house at all —not a single representation of even a tree or a flower, 
to say nothing of man, woman, or child. 

The child has never heard the sound of laughter — no one in that house ever 
laughed. The Society of Friends, indeed, have for the most part forgotten how to 
laugh. Nothing to them is ridiculous; certainly not the sight of a man suddenly 
suffering pain, which always excites mirth inthe mind bucolic; nor the sight of 
a man in bewilderment, consternation, or amazement, which makes the lesser sort to 
laugh. It was a grave household even for one of that Society. The master of the 
house was always serious and full of thought; divided between his religion and his 
affairs: the mistress was, as I have said, greatly occupied in religious meditation. 

On Sundays in the silent Mecting-house, while the clock ticked and the members 
sat with closed eyes, meditating and waiting to be moved, the child looked through 
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an open door upon a green enclosure, which was the burial 
ground, There were no head-stones or altar tombs, or 
monuments of any kind. The me mory of the dead was not 


preserved: except for two small slabs, cach containing 
initials, there was nothing to tell who slept beneath: they 
were godly people who lived and died, and went to Heaven. 
What were they doing in Heaven’ the child asked 
Sitting apart in a Meeting- house, doubtless, out of sight o1 
hearing of the golden h irps. The child wanted no tomb- 
stones to know the people who lay in the: ground: they 
were sitting around her in the Meeting-house: the ghosts 
of the dead—though she knew nothing about ghosts sat 
with the living—all in Heaven together—and waited for 
the Divine prompting of the Word. 

Among such people, the child of such people, did this 
child grow up. Picture to yourself what kind of child she 
would become! 

Often in the winter evenings it pleases me to recall these 


old days. There were many things which as a child I 
: neither observed nor understood such, for instance, as 
» ‘ the stiffness and wooden carriage of both men and women. 

To me, after more than twenty years’ knowledge of the 


ci" world, I still contrast the courtesv of a wellbred man; 
; the graceful movements of a gentlewoman; the unconscious 
/ ease with which young people of the world move and speak ; 
with the stiffness which I used to consider part of our holy 


Y : j 
B , 4 calling. I blush to remember how ny own brother moved 


with the constraint of a wooden image : how he spoke with 
harsh voice ignorant of music or of modulation : how he 
said things uncouth because he enjoyed no softening influ- 


was the freehold property of the devil, the men and women 


; / f YF, F. ence of society to teach him civility. 
a A As for knowledge of the outer world I only knew that it 
es 


in it being merely his tenants, Surely this was a most 
wicked thing to believe. 
Yet let me not be harsh : let me still remember, honour, 


ILLUSTRATED BY HU. G. BURGESS. and obey the Fifth Commandment. There are no people 


more charitable than the Friends. My father’s hand was 
always extended in charity to the unhappy; my mother was 
always making and contriving for the poor. 

When these two died I, being about fifteen, was left alone save for my brother 
Joseph, my guardian. 

My brother was twelve years older than myself, therefore already a man, and on 
that account alone, perhaps, not a companion for a young girl. For other reasons, 
however, he could not become a companion, It would not be enough to say of Joseph 
that no one ever saw him smile, because no one. in the house was expected to smile, 
not to speak of laughing how can one laugh when one cannot forget the small 
number of the Elect? Of Joseph it might be said that‘he never even pretended to 
be cheerful. Tie knew not the meaning of youthful sallies, of youthful gaieties, of 
youthful longings: indeed, there was not much scope for youthful sallies in our house, 
On one account his friends were able to be proud of him: he was perfectly and literally 
acquainted with certain portions of Holy Writ, and that above any of his fellows 





*Twas my maid Molly who pulled 


me back. 
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namely, those passages in St. Paul's Epistles which support 

h Joseph clung as to the very small 
of those passages he sucked 
igious controversies in which 
and if he 
succeeded in terrifying. How, I 


and narrow the 


meeting, 


spoke often at 
presume so to limit 
the Most High ? 

was another point about Joseph which caused 
if not endeared to, many of his 
proved himself from the very 
man of business. 


respected by, 
mely, that he 

prudent, far-seeing, keen 
yurse, if a young man has to enter upon trade it is 

ll that he should make himself an accomplished trades- 
man. But it is not good for a man to think about nothing 
except trade and religion. 

In appearance Joseph was always stern, gloomy, and 
forbidding: his hair was black; he had bushy black eyebrows 
and strong black eyes; he was tall and thin; he carried 
himself bolt upright and walked with a goldheaded stick. 
He had no private friends, such as most young men have: 
nor did he desire the company of any, but if company came 
he discoursed upon things religious. He showed no in- 
clination towards the other sex, but held that woman must 
be in all things submissive to man. In the evening he 
sat apart, with the ledgers and account-books of the mills 
spread out before him, and he would groan in anguish if he 
discovered that the profit account was less than he hoped. 
He read no books, he took no interest in the political situ- 
ation of his country: he never knew, or cared, whether the 
State which protected him and allowed him to become rich 
was at at war, whether it was triumphant or 


humiliated. 


peace or 
He was what is called a gross feeder, sitting 
down to meat with eagerness ; and he drank largely, espe- 
cially of the wine called Madeira. Yet he never 
fuddled or the worse for wine: indeed I now remember 
that the more Madeira he took the more resolute he 
became still more to diminish the number of the Elect, 
insomuch that after the second bottle there would remain 


wis 


nothing but a miserably poor remnant. 

Some children there are who are born for happiness, 
some whose nature cannot bear happiness. If the former 
do not obtain what they naturally crave after, they become 
afflicted in some way. I think, nay, I am sure, that I was 
one of those who were born for happiness: as I grew out 
of childhood, and found no happiness, but only a perpetual 
gloom, with the necessity of thinking continually about the 
safety of my soul, there fell upon me a dreadful sickness of 
the brain. It came to me when I was in my twenty-first 
year. Even to think of that sickness fills my mind, after 
more than twenty years, with horror unspeakable. I fall 
to trembling when I remember that sickness. It was a 
despondency which attacked me, first, as to things 
spiritual: [ was convinced that my soul was lost. Then a 
I cared for none of ny 
former amusements or occupations : neither for the flowers 
nor for the singing of the birds; nor for 
[I wished not to eat; I could not 


strange heaviness fell upon me. 


in the gardens ; 
reading in the Bible. 
carry on any housewifery. 

In plain words, I suffered from melancholia. 
physicians call it hysteria, I believe. Whatever its name, 
those were its symptoms. 

The further symptoms of my disorder, then, were, first, 
a strange disinclination to undertake anything: the mind 
refused to follow a simple argument: I wandered about 
alone, doing nothing: I would burst into tears without a 
cause: I lay awake at night: I had swoons and beating 
of the heart. Further, it vexed me that Molly, my maid, 
would try to divert me with strange gifts—such things as 
sailors bring from foreign ports: tears would gather in 
her eyes while she watched me. I would fly to the garden, 
then in the beauty of spring, yet found no comfort there : 
I would be alone, but solitude made me still more wretched: 
I would compose my mind and reduce my wandering 
thoughts to order, but could not. There is no misery 
believe me—so great as to find that you have lost control 
over the mind. 

In the morning I awoke with apprehensions—I knew 
not why. The day before me became a burden too heavy 
to be borne: the night behind me was a wilderness of 
unbidden thoughts and uncalled voices. In one word, I 
was possessed, I say, with the demon of melancholy, 
which is to the mind what leprosy is to the body if it 
be not expelled. 

Then terrible thoughts and temptations entered my 
head—can the soul be destroyed while the mind is in this 
condition of slavery? I thought that the only way out 
of this wretchedness was death: ‘and then since it had 
not pleased the Lord to call me I must take the matter 
into my own hands. 

There was a deep black pond in the field beyond the 
garden : a willow hung over it: steep banks surrounded it. 
Whenever the temptation of death was put into my mind— 
I say put into my mind because of my own will could I 
never think of such a thing—I remembered this pond. 

One morning—the birds were singing and the garden 
was full of flowers and the orchard was gay with blossoms— 
I was made to think of this place. I cimnot call it my own 
action: I was dragged—I cannot acknowledge that I 
walked—I say that I was dragged by invisible hands—in 
the direction of the pond. My heart beat; I was agitated 
by the horror of the thing which yet I could not escape. I 


Some 
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reached the bank: I stood over the dark waters : a moment 
and I should have fallen in—say, rather, I should 
been dragged in. Already I felt the bitterness of 
death; I tried to pray, but could not: I felt the despair.of 
the soul that is lost—when suddenly I was pulled back- 
’fwas my maid Molly who pulled me back: and at sight of 
which was wan and white, she cried out, ‘“* Oh! 


more 


h ive 


ny fac e, 
Nanc y! Nancy!” and fell on her knees clasping her hands 
and weeping. 

After that she attended upon me day and night: I was 
not left to myself-—but the temptation did not return; the 
violence of the disorder left Yet I was dull and 
apathetic, taking no interest in what was said or done. My 
brother sent for a phy sician, who came with his great wig 
and his gold-headed cane. He talked much: I know not 
what he said, but I daresay he discoursed very learnedly. 
in the same condition, doing 


me, 


Still, however, I remained 
nothing, saying nothing, thinking nothing. And it seemed 
as if melancholy had indeed seized me, and that no more 
was to be expected, for the rest of my life, except that 
incurable distraction of the mind which we call madness. 

There was a certain cousin, Isabel by name, a young 
widow, having been the wife of Mr. Reuben Storey, my 
mother’s nephe Ww. She came to see me: she was greatly 
shocked at my condition, and after a while she proposed to 
my brother to take me away to her own lodging, in London, 
there to give me change of air and of scene. 

My brother was, I think, glad to get rid of a girl in such 
Ile put me off upon his cousin with the 
And so I was carried to London. 


a condition. 
greatest alacrity. 
Now, remember that my cousin was dressed in Quaker 
garb, the widow of a Quaker, herself, so far as any of us 
knew, still a Quakeress, though she was not born in the 
Society: that my brother would never have allowed me to 
enter any house that did not belong to some member of the 
Society : that she was always demure and quiet in Joseph’s 
presence: and that she never once before this revealed 
herself in any other light than that of a consistent friend. 

What, then, was my surprise when, as soon as we were 
through the garden gates, she began to kiss me and to talk 
in a most unexpected manner ! 

‘* Dear heart!” she cried, ‘dear child, 
starving for happiness. I know the symptoms—I 
resolved to make thee cheerful. What? <A young girl—a 
lovely girl—ought to be happy and merry and gay. 
Well, I shall give you something new to think about: I 
shall teach you to laugh. Nancy—think of that! I do 
not believe you have ever heard a laugh in that great 
It will be strange for you to laugh: strange 
at first, but you will grow accustomed. We will talk like 
other Christians—you will find it very easy. I will teach 
you to sing and to play music: there are many ways of 
being happy in the part of town where I live. You shall 
Tie upon the Quakers that they have 
banished music from their Society! Why, it was music 
which soothed the troubled heart of Saul: it is music 
which lifts the soul. As for that pretty face”’—she kissed 
that face—‘*‘ it shall know another kind of look in a day or 
two: your pale cheek shall be rosy. Your white arm—it 
is a poor thin arm at present—but it shall fill out. What 
say you, Molly?” She ran on without waiting for an 
answer. I listened with speechless wonder. The kind of 
talk had I never heard before. And my cousin kept 
laughing while she talked. Why did she laugh ? 

‘*Ah, Madam!” cried Molly. ‘This is cheerful talk. 
The dear young lady wants no more Meeting-houses and 
tombstones. Give her cheerful talk, and I warrant she 
will come round again, and that right soon.” 

‘* Her eyes are brighter already, Molly. It is the sight 
of the wicked world, Nancy, that does you good already. 
What? You are looking out upon the wicked world for 
the first time. There go the wicked men working for their 
wicked wives for the support of their wicked children—you 
see them all along the streets. And here”—the journey 
of twenty miles was done—‘ here is St. James’s Place, 
close to the:wicked Park where the wicked ladies walk; and 
here, my dear, is my humble lodging.” 


thou art 
am 


silent house. 


hear music. 


CHAPTER II. 
A MIRACLE. 
I haye now to relate an event which I cannot choose but 
believe was a direct miracle. How can we doubt, I ask, 
that such miracles of healing are performed every day, 
when we believe in the miracle of a sinner’s conversion ? 

You shall hear. 

I was overcome with the fatigue and the excitement of 
the journey. When the carriage drew up at the door of 
the house, instead of following my cousin I fell down in 
some kind of swoon and was caught by Molly. When I 
recovered Molly was standing over me with the hartshorn 
and my cousin with a glass of wine. They took me into 
a bed-room and put me to bed, as if I wasachild. I fell 
fast asleep, and continued the whole night through with- 
out disturbance, without terrors, without once thinking of 
my soul, and without any dreams. 

It was about nine in the morning when I woke up. I 
was awakened by a sweet and soothing sound. It *was 
Remember that I had never before heard any 
music at all. How should a Quaker living in a country 
house hear music ? Why, I knew not what it meant. I 
had never to my recollection heard even the ploughboy 
whistling on his way to work. My cousin was playing on 


music. 
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the harpsi hord: she pl ive 7 softly and sweetly, having a 
inost skilful and tender touch, so that the air fell upon my 
ears like I thought of the 
harps of Heaven and the hymns of the Blessed. My heart 
When a new emotion is 


a gentle rain of refreshment. 
beat; tears crowded into my eyes. 
experienced, if the words are wanting which should describe 
it, one speaks of it in terms that belong to other senses. If 
I were to say, for instance, that my cousin’s music was 
like the the like the 
pine-trees in the rare sunshine of March, or like the 


fragrance of violets in hedge, or 
tender sweetness of the mignonette, you would understand 
that I could not tell you in other words the delight with 
which this music filled my willing soul. 
Then I was—in 
lodging: not at home. 
back the curtains of the darkened room. 
different room indeed. My own room at home had in it 
nothing but a bed, a cupboard, and a plain chair of cane: 
there were no curtains or hangings: 
to sleep. This 
samplers were 


where |] cousin's 


[ sprang from my bed and pushed 


remembered my 


Yes, it was a 


the walls were bare: 
a bed-room with us was a place in which 

room had coloured engravings on the walls: 
hanging over the mantelshelf: there was a soft carpet: the 
bed was in an alcove with costly curtains and hangings : 
there was a toilette-table with a large mirror and all kinds 
of things that women are supposed to want, including a 
pot of rouge and a silver patch-box and powder for the 
face. There were two low chairs covered with red plush. 

I turned, bewildered, to the window. It looked out 
upon the Green Park. The morning was fair: it was 
already eight o’clock ; nurses or mothers were there with 
their children, who ran about playing and crying and 
laughing: soldiers were exercising: there were trees in 
one place, and through the branches I saw the gleaming 
of a pond: on the north side there ran a road through 
fields—it was the road called Piccadilly—horsemen were 
riding along: and there passed by a stage-coach—laden and 
piled high with parcels and packages, covered with mud, 
because it had come all the way from the West Country. 

For a while, filled with interest and curiosity, I gazed 
Then suddenly I made a strange 


upon all these things. 
I felt no longer 


discovery. It was nothing less than this. 
the oppression that had held me down. 

This was the Miracle of which I spoke above. 

What had happened, then? My cousin still 
playing. I remembered how King Saul, who also suffered 
from melancholia, was soothed by David's harp. But when 
Dayid went away his malady returned. Doubtless when 
my cousin ceased to play my malady would also return. 

She did cease to play. Then I sat down and waited. 
‘‘Tt will begin again,” I said to myself with terror 
unspeakable. There should be a Prayer in the Litany— 
‘‘From a disordered brain: and from the terror of a dis- 
ordered brain, Good Lord deliver us!” 

But it came not. The fresh air from the Park fanned 
my cheek: I heard the laughing children down below: I 
heard the words of command as the Sergeant drilled his 
men: I found that I could think and reason: the prospects 
of my immortal soul ceased to loom before me heavy and 
black. Was not thisa miracle? A single night had done 
this. A single night only had changed me. What is more, 
I have never since suffered from melancholia. 

Then, with hesitation and doubt, I dressed, and opened 
the door of the parlour. My cousin ran and caught me by 
both hands, and kissed me on both cheeks. 

‘* Why,” she cried, laughing—why did she laugh ? but 
she laughed at everything—‘ the medicine works! Thine 
eyes are bright—tell me, dear, was thy sleep sound? Thy 
cheek hath already a touch of the summer rose—was thy 
sleep peaceful? Was it without bad dreams? And thy 
poor head—it is better ? and thy brain—it is clearer ? and 
thy heart—it is stout again ?’’ She made no pause for my 
replies. ‘‘Oh, I rejoice, my dear! Tobe sure, I expected 
nothing less ’—I had answered not one word—‘‘ sit down, 
now : we will take our dish of chocolate.”” Molly brought 
it that moment, foaming, in two bowls. ‘‘ Here are toast 
and buttered cakes. Eat, my dear, and drink, and then 
we will talk. You must long to talk, after so long a 
silence.” Indeed, I was not burning to talk. It was 
enough to sit and listen while my cousin talked. 

I listened, and looked round the room. It needed not 
the eye of a plain Quakeress to discover that this room and 
its tenant were clearly followers of the world’s fashions 
and pleasures. There was the harpsichord with its books 
of music: on the walls pictures hung, as many pictures as 
could be hung: some were oil paintings; some were 
coloured drawings. I was never tired of looking at these 
pictures: for the most part they presented rural scenes—is 
it not pleasant to see, and to recall, the village green, the 
pond with the flock of ducks, and all the country sights ? 
They presented heads—studies, my cousin called them— 
groups of people, interiors of churches, men in taverns 
drinking—everything that you can think of. What harm 
can there be in studying such pictures? Why did our 
founder prohibit the practice of Art? Then there were 
books on shelyes—not serious books, but plays and poetry. 
My cousin afterwards encouraged me to read them. 

While I listened and looked about me, my cousin 
continued with the utmost volubility, talking of two or 
three subjects at the same time. And she looked into my 
face with a kind of exultant satisfaction because her 
prophecy had proved correct, and the change was already 
When melancholia, which is a disease of the 


was 


apparent, 
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imagination, leaves the patient, the recovery is instant- 
aneous. But the terror the terror of it remains 
until the dying day. : 

‘* You are astonished, my dear,” she said. 


yes 


‘T do not 
use the Quaker manner of speech, nor do I dress after 
their fashion, nor do I obey their rules about music and 
pictures. Know then, sweet Nancy, that I joined the 
I’riends to please my husband ; and that I left them, after 
his death, to please myself. I do but assume the dress 
to visit thy brother's house.” 
pink sarsnet, 


She wore a 
with a pink 
Rings were on her fingers: 


when I go 
very fine night- gown of 
ribbon in her laced cap. 
certainly, she had departed very far from the Quaker 
rule. ‘I have not told him of my resignation : he 
would not receive me if he knew; and Nancy, dear,” she 
took my hand and held it, ‘‘my heart bled for thee, so 
beautiful, 

lan- 


young, so 
condemned to 
guish in obscurity, 
or to endure the 
wooing of some sanc- 
tified Yea Verily. 
Ifeavens, my dear: 
if thy saw 
thee, this morning 


mother 


eyes bi ight, face clear, 
she would forgive this 
deception by which I] 
have rescued thee, and 
by which I hope to 
kezp thee for awhile. 
What is it, after all? 
I was born in the 
Church of England. 
Iwas grown-up when 
I turned Quaker. 
(Your mother would 
be amazed to mark 
the difference.) I only 
joined the Society to 
please my Reuben. 
lor his sake I would 
have been become a 
Mohammedan, had he 
wished it. Your 
eyes, Nancy, are like 
lamps, and your lips 
like 
long as he 


said ‘ thee’ 


rosebuds !) As 
lived I 


instead of 


‘thou’ and ‘ you.’ 
Oh! the pride and 
the pretence of it! 


While he lived, too, I 
dressed always in his 
fashion, which I was 
happy to discover is 
not unbecoming to a 
fine woman like my- 
self.” My cousin was 
a tall and handsome 
woman with large 
eyes, an ample cheek, 
and fullness of figure. 
“Not at all 


becoming if 


un- 
the 
dress is made of fine 
Certainly 
before 


materials,” 
I had never 
heard talk so 
voluble, 


easy 
and so 


accompanied by SO . ‘ Bt 
many smiles and nods 
and little gestures of 
head and lips and 
hands. ‘‘ My dear, I 
was never more than 
half a Quaker. They 
questioned me on 
my admission, 
Reuben, though a 
Broadbrim, was as anxious to marry me as if he had 
been a simple Churchman. That was why I loved 
young man_ should. 
So he told me what to say, and they received ime. 
But only half a Quaker, I kept my harpsichord 
in a garret, out of the way: I used to go secretly to 
St. Paul’s to hear the anthem. Oh! I like the Friends well 
enough. They are charitable to the poor, but they are 
stiffnecked : even Reuben believed there was no salvation 
except in his sect: and thy brother Joseph believes that 
even membership does not ensure salvation. However, 
there is some safety in taking a Quaker for a husband : he 
will not go to bed drunk, nor will he indulge in those— 
rovings—or sallies—which most torment a woman’s heart.” 

I understood very little of this long discourse, because the 
newness of everything bewildered me. However, onething at 
least was plain : thatmy cousin had me, fora time, in her keep- 
ing, and that many other new things were going to happen. 

So she went on talking, and I listening and looking 
about me. 

“Why, my Nancy, the gloom has gonealready. It was 


him — because he loved me as a 


ever. 


Ge: 


When I recovered, Molly was patting my hands with a cold wet sponge, and my cousin was administering smelling-salts. 
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but suiks, I doubt, thou saucy girl! Yet it must not 
return. The cloud hath rolled away—already I see the 
sunshine on thy brow.” She patted my cheek softly. She 


was, in a word, one of those women who would gladly see 


all their friends happy. ‘*Why, Nancy, I have seen 


for a long time that neither nunnery nor Meeting- 
house was designed for thee.” What did she mean ? 
** Brother Broadbrim hath no concern with this soft 
face, with those rosy lips, with those big eyes, with 
this velvet cheek which hath already the returning 
rose—’tis now the time of roses: thou art created for the 


happiness of a Man, not of a Yea Verily.” I ought to 
have remonstrated against this talk, but, indeed, I had no 
** Well: we shall show thee the Wicked World. 


ps wer, 


My Lord and Lady Vanity shall see the sweetest piece 
Park. I say the 


of Innocence ever taken into the 





Park, my dear, where the ladies of fashion walk, but 


I am not one of them — although I go as fine as 
most—for Reuben left money. I am not one of them. 
A mere tradesman’s widow who married a _ Broad- 


brim—yet his hat was the only fault he had—one who 
for love put on the. frock of grey —I that a 
tradesman’s widow is not received by these ladies, though 
her beauty may make them tear their hair for mortifica- 
tion, and though her dress be finer than theirs, and her 
accomplishments better. Well—I mind it not—so much 
have I gotten from the Friends that I regard no more the 
pretensions of rank, and am afraid to stand before no man— 
and no woman either, which is saying more. We shall 
look at them in the Park, Nancy, and it shall not be my 
fault, my dear, if they do not look at thee. Already thou 
art transformed: the thought of the silent house like a 
great grave 4 

Here she stopped suddenly and sprang to her feet, for 
the mere mention of the silent house recalled to my mind, 
in a moment, all that had happened: the gloomy fore- 
bodings ‘of everlasting perdition, Joseph’s triumphant 


say 
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proofs that no one should presume to hope, the lonely 
brooding over those sad thoughts in the garden, the 
dreadful day when I stood over the black water of the 
pond, my thoughts blacker still; and all the trouble 


returned to my I seemed to hear the rustling of 
wings—the return of Melancholia—I turned ashy pale—I 
fell back in my When I recovered, Molly was 


patting my hands with a cold wet sponge, and my cousin 


eyes, 
chair. 


was administering smelling-salts. 

‘** Poor lamb!” she was saying. ‘She is weaker than 
[ thought. 
her about it. 


‘Tt was not 


Molly, never mention the house—never speak to 
We must keep her thoughts from the past.” 
the loneliness,” said Molly. ‘A body 
lonely: *twas Master Joseph with his 
Oh! they ’re hard 
upon her with their Elected and their damned—damned for 


may bear to be 
everlasting asking who could be saved. 
nothing as a body 

may say.” 
‘Hush, Molly! 
She opens her eyes.”’ 
So I sat up, 
went on 
looking 


anxiously at me from 


and 
my cousin 
talking, 


time to time. I 
think she talked 
faster than ever, keep- 
ing my mind fixed 


upon the new things 


to which she was 
introducing 


‘** When we are in 


me, 


the world, my dear, 
we must do aus the 


world does. Lord! a 
body must not be 
singular. Therefore 
you will dress as they 
dress. And you must 
speak as they speak. 
And you must learn 
the pretty little 
nothings, the graces, 
the pretences, the 
affectations: they 
mean nothing, but 
the y pl ase; and the 
art of smiling end 


laughing—it will 


amuse you infinitely 


for a while to he 
a lady of fashion. 
And I have thought 


of a great moral lesson 
oh!aimost useful 
In the Socicty 


there are no tempta 


init 


lesse m. 


tions for a lovely maid: 
no one turns her head 
with love and com- 
pliments, flames and 
darts and burning 
hearts, bosky groves 
and laughing Loves: 
she knows nothing of 
these poetical snares 
which catch a girl and 
make her and 
conceited. 
Nancy, which is 
better—to meet temp- 
tation and resist it, or 
never to be tempted 
at all? Think ow 
meritorious it is to 
resist temptation.” 

If I am reproached 
with the readiness of 
this desertion of my 
own people, remember 
that I was notin a con- 
dition to resist, to question, or to object. The chief emotions 
in my mind at the time were bewilderment amidst these 


vain 


jut, my 


new surroundings, a newly awakened curiosity, and an 
ever-present terror lest the clutch of the Gemon—can I ever 
cease to believe that I was truly Possessed ?—should again 
But of resistance I was quite incap- 


seize upon me. 
able. I knew not, nor did my cousin know, that in putting 


off the Quaker garb I could never again put iton. I knew 
not, nor did she know, that in giving up their manner of 
For dress and speech 


speech I could never resume it. 
Even 


alike are connected with that time of Melancholia. 
now, after more than twenty years, when I think of the 
silent house where one heard nothing but the ticking of 
the clock, which was haunted’ by a fearful whisper threat- 
ening in my ears everlasting torment, a shudder seizes me. 
I shake and tremble: for a little while my mind is clouded : 
for a brief space the skies are darkened, and I feel again, 
as I felt then, that there is no hope, and can be none, for 
me, because 1 am not one of the few Elect, and that my 
unhappy soul is included among the innumerable multitude 


of those for whom Christ did not die. 
(To be continued.) 
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cives its name to Burton-on-Trent and Stoke-upon-Trent, 
known all the world over, and other townships of less 
fame, and carries with it to the sea all the lesser waters of 
Staffordshire—the Dove, the Hanse, the Churnet. the 
Tey n, and the Blyth, as ancient Camden enumerates them. 

Once during its journey, however, a resting-place was 
devised for it by that famous gardener known in his day as 
Capability Brown. At the foot of Trentham Hall he 
widened the river—-just escaped from the dark Potteries 
into a peaceful lake. And there the lake still lies, although, 
curiously enough, the Trent is no longer concerned with 
it, for it was found in later times that the broad water 
could be fed sufficiently by springs from the hillsides, and 
so the river was set free to roll its sluggish tide past the 
great house in a channel narrow as of old. 

But the lake is still, with the terraced gardens sloping 
above it, the chief beauty of the Duke of Sutherland's 
English country seat, almost a mile long, with woody 
islands and curving shores, the hills rising on one side, and 
a stretch of dense green trees on the other. The water, 
rippling ceaselessly, shows a deep grey in the clear sun- 
light, and the ribbon-beds of flowers twinkle with everv 
colour, and every shade of every colour that the modern 
gardener has found or made—heavy and gleaming purples, 
blue, dark or brilliant, the flash of scarlet, the glow of 
crimson, bright pink, and sombre red; with palest yellow 
and intensest orange, and everywhere the high light of 
pure snowy white. Then to the left—looking from the 
upper terraces towards the lake—there runs beside a long 
trellised arcade a vast line of pink flowers, with another 
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of 


ept in so Tal 
houses of it 
muuld have been 
When Dr. 
y of Staffordshire ”-——which 
Was a very picturesque 

mely by its adjoining 


west, where two wings 


the classical. 


rch; there were dorme1 


southern side, a range 

was finished in 1633, and 
Roman capital letters of an 
parapet of its outer 
RicarDvs LEVESON 
VOLVIT.’ 


es. This ho 
rded in the 

quaintly wrought into the 
BRITANLE REG! 

Es BALNI HASCE HIC FIERI 

After a century anda half of life, however, the Jac obean 

on passed away, and the Hanoverian building which 

crew into the present house took its place. This was very 

ve and very bare: it has indeed been said that Tre ntham 
built *‘ after the model of Buckingham Palace” 

was needle ssly severe, As a fact, the house of 

h as elaborated and lnproved by sir Charles Barry, 

o means a bad example of its kind, which is not, of 

om the kind of Penshurst or of Warwick, or the 

beautiful Compton Wynyates. 

But the main southern front, standing up above its 
terraces, Is large, looks large—two qualities which do 
not always go together—and it has now to a great extent 
overcome the monotony of its bare walls of a hundred 
years ago. A tall campanile, rising behind the middle of 
the building, is invaluable to it; and this was added by 
Barry, who also brightened the house by the balustrade he 
set along the roof, and built the east wing, and bestowed 
upon the western end its imposing entrance. Jesides 
this, he gave to the main block of the older house, on its 
southern front, wings that project to right and left, a 
dining-room, and a beautiful conservatory. With a tower 
farther to the east, and the varying levels of the roofs, and 
here and there a temple standing forward—for Trentham 
was built in the day of false gods—the line is broken up, 
and the somewhat formal beauty of the flower-beds on 
their wide terrace not ill-matched by this vast and 
grandiose building behind them. 

It is so much easier to condemn than to appreciate that 
both those that visit show-houses on 
are content to say what is obviously 
to be said against these pseudo-classical mansions in 
England, without troubling to put themselves at the 
builder's point of view and see them, as all works of art 
should be seen, at their best. Now the point of view at 
Trentham—taken literally is on the other side of the 
lake, whence upon aclear summer’s day you may have 
such a prospect of water and trees and trellised walks, and 
the long lines of the house with the campanile rising above 
them, as shall very fairly remind you of the splendid and 
airy paintings of Stanfield, in the Venetian Room within. 

The chief entrance to the Hall, at its western end, is by 
no means lacking in the pomp which befits the homes of 
Dukes, It is not so impressive as the courtyard with its 
two wings, and the tall church-tower on its right, of the 
older house of which Dr, Plot givesa couple of pictures ; 
but it is large and even novel in design. A massive porch 
from the midst, and from this a semicircular 


( ROLO 


I DI 


and 


a good many critics 
Sundays and others 


stands out 


gallery leads to the house, ending on the left in the: 


entrance-hall and on the right in the conservatory. 
Enclosed by this arcade is a stone court, bright with 
flowers; and, without, a narrow stream runs along the 
northern side of the house, and beside it, a little way back, 
stands the church. But the lofty church-tower of Plot's 
picture wis destroyed a century ago. 

Within, the house has nothing, perhaps, that has or 
even deserves a very great notoriety ; yet there are some 
fine rooms, and, what is better, some fine pictures in 
them. Along the southern front is a white suite, handsome 
and cheerful, as with its aspect of the noonday sun it 
should be: and flanked to west with the beautiful con- 
servatory, light with its high 
windows, and to east with 
the dining-room-—a stately, 
even a noble chamber, hung 
with splendid family por- 
traits by Romney and others. 
Herein is, especially, a 
charming group of children 
dancing in a_ circle —four 
sweet and graceful figures, 
all in the cool fresh colours 
of Lady Hamilton’s painter. 
These are the family of the 
first Marquis of Stafford, 
then owner of this house. 

Behind this dining-room 
is the little Marble Hall, 
which ends the suite. I have 
spoken of; a tiny place, but 
white and simple and bright, 
as a hall of marble should 
be. Here is Canning, carved 
by Chantrey. 

In the  breakfast-room, 
marble pillared, there is a 
notable Wilkie, with other 
pictures; and then comes 
the library, its books in their 
brown and red showing 
warm against the prevailing 
white. Here, as indeed in 
all this southern front, the 
windows give a charming 
view of the Italian garden— 
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asthose scrolls of flowers, set with dark evergreens and 
stone-paved fountains upon the wide terrace, are com- 
monly called; and of the lake, island dotted, among its 
woody hills. 
_ In the ante-saloon, with its pillars and pictures, there 
isan interesting portrait of Philip LI., not to be passed 
over; and the long line ends in the drawing-room—gay 
with green silk and white, and painted ceilings copied from 
the Vatican, yet stored with more bookcases than commonly 
find their way into a room of predestinate frivolity. , 
For the rest of the house, the Venetian Room and the 
Best Staircase are the things of most interest—if interest is 
to be reckoned by pictures, which is often an excellent 
way. The former has been filled now for some twenty 
years with paintings of Venice by Clarkson Stanfield, set 
in the walls like panels; nor could it have more admirable 
furniture than these large and simple and beautiful works. 
The staircase gains its value from the high wall facing it, 
hung almost from top to bottom with family portraits. In 


Photo Mendelssohn, Pembridge Crescent. 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, 
this wall of worthies one notices first of all the hero of the 
house, Sir Richard Leveson, who was, among other things, 
‘* Admiral of the narrow seas” in the days of Elizabeth, 
and fought a great fight and won a great victory in 
Cezimbra Bay. This was in 1602, when he had been sent 
with a strong fleet ‘* to infest the Spanish coast.” 

Hard by this staircase is the Entrance Hall, plain and 
not very large, where are the pictures of three Queens and 
a great blind head in marble; and there are interesting 
portraits in the Duke’s study—a sweet and lovable 
Romney of Elizabeth, Countess of Sutherland in her own 
right and first Duchess of that ilk—and in the billiard- 
room, where hang George III. and the famous ‘ Harriet. 
second Duchess.”” This was ‘‘ The Queen’s Duchess ”’—of 
Sutherland understood—a woman evidently of considerable 
power, the intimate friend of her Majesty, whose refusal in 
1839 to part with her Mistress of the Robes and other 
ladies, caused the yet unforgotten ‘‘ Bedchamber Crisis.” 
The friendship endured unshaken through a lifetime. 
After the death of Prince Albert, the Queen ‘ spent the 
first weeks of her widowhood with the Duchess as her 
solitary. companion.” 

Beyond these rooms just named, one need do no more 
than note the white suite of rooms upstairs, of which the 
Duchess’s bed-room, with its fine pictures, is the most 
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VISIT OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES TO TRENTHAM HALL. 
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THE HOUSE VIEWED FROM THE BANKS OF THE TRENT IN THE PRIVATE GROUNDS. 
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important; and the interesting panelled chamber, with its 
old tapestry and its portrait of Henry VIII., where 
George III. slept when he visited Trentham; the Bird 
Room, papered with all the pictures of Gould’s Birds; 
and the tapestried Violet Room—so called, apparently, 
because it is green. 

And yet this reckoning has left unmentioned, perhaps, 
the most noteworthy bit of history in the house. Trentham 
is in the pure and open country, yet 
almost within hail of the black 
Potteries; and it has happened before 
now that the multitudes of men 
crowded in that vast town which 
calls itself Stoke-upon-Trent, Han- 
ley, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Etruria, 
and Burslem, have risen up and 
rebelled against the owners of the 
wealth and the fresh air all round 


them. ‘The most memorable of these 
rebellions was called the Pottery ‘ 
Bread Riots, when the dwellers in me tp 


the great houses had to arm their 
retainers against the mob; and here, 
at Trentham, the steward’s room 
has a wall decorated with the guns 
and pistols and swords of its littie 
regiment—a somewhat ghastly me- 
mento of a time that well deserves 
to be remembered. 

Again, there is one point in 
which Trentham is, as far as I know, 
unique among the great halls of 
England, and this is that the parish 
church is actually joined to it—it is 
but opening a door and passing from 
one into the other. There is many 
a castle with its chapel within the 
building for my lord and his re- 
tainers, and, it may be, for the villagers and the passing 
stranger as well; but a handsome, well-grown church 
within their gates is a dignity, so far as I know, reserved 
for the masters of Trentham. 

It is an old church, though of its date no one seems very 
sure; but the plain columns of the nave are no doubt 
Norman. There has been a good deal of rebuilding, as late 
even as the present century ; and the figure of most dignity 
in the church is, perhaps, a memorial statue, of course quite 
modern, of the Duchess Harriet. There is, however, a very 
beautiful screen of carved oak before the chancel, and an 
interesting poor’s-box, which bears the date of 1698 and the 
legend ‘‘ Remember the Poore.” 

And without is a sweet, quiet churchyard, with very 
ancient trees and tombstones of Staffordshire folk who went 
to rest long centuries ago—one stone is in memory of a 
Trentham family of 1538. This is a memento mori very 
close to the walls of the great, perhaps not without design, 
for they took their dignities seriously in the past, and the 
architect of those days, in the mind for a sermon, would 
not be checked by the mere sanitary considerations of a 
later age. 

But, in fact, there has been a house of God at Trentham 
longer, so far as the records tell us, than any castle or 
palace. St. Werburgh, sister of Ethelred the King, was 
the abbess of a nunnery here; and she died in 699, so that 
in a very few years the clergy of Trentham may celebrate 
her twelfth centenary if they so please. A priory was re- 
established here by the second Earl of Chester, in the 
later days of Henry I., and Augustinian canons dwelt in 
it; and here were still ‘‘seven religions,” with an income 
of a hundred and twenty pounds, little more or less, in 
the time of the eighth Henry; but he swept them away 
and granted the site to Charles Brandon, Earl of Suffolk. 
Of the ancient priory there are perhaps no remains, unless 
they be found in a bit of old wall on one side of 
the great courtyard. 

Trentham is altogether a pleasant village, with the dark 
hills behind, clouded with massed woods; and the never- 
failing red ‘‘ charity cloaks” as bits of brilliant colour; 
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their part in the history of the county. ; 
Gowers would seem to have been Sir Alan, of Stittenham, in 


About six centuries later one of his successors 
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The first of the 


Yorkshire, which place still gives a title to his descendants. 
He was sheriff of his county when the Conqueror came. 
Sir Thomas, 
still of Stittenham, and still (and twice) Sheriff of York- 
shire—married, en secondes noces, Frances, the daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir John Leveson; and his son William, 
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fourth baronet of the line, bore the name of Leveson- 
Gower, which the family has not since his day given up. 

Then four successive descendants made each a step 
upwards in the Peerage, the last reaching that final oa 
of Duke, whence no ascent is possible. Sir John, eldest 
son of Sir William, was made Baron Gower of Stittenham, 
in 1702; his eldest son, another John, was created Viscount 
Trentham of Trentham, and Earl Gower. This Earl’s son, 
Granville, became Marquis of Stafford in 1786, and more- 
over, as genealogists will delight to note, left to his suc- 
cessors the right to quarter with their own the royal arms, 
since he married Lady Louisa Egerton, a descendant 
of Henry VII. And, lastly, the second Marquis of 
Stafford married Elizabeth, Countess of Sutherland in her 
own right, and was himself, almost half a century later, 
created Duke of Sutherland. The present and fourth 
Duke is great-grandson of the first. 

Of two of the notabilities of the family, the ‘‘ Admiral 
of the narrow seas” and the Queen’s Duchess, mention 
has been already made; and a word or two of some of the 
more recent makers and supporters of the dignity of the 
house is all that is now possible. 

The first Marquis of Stafford was a politician of some 
eminence: Lord Privy Seal, Lord Chamberlain and Lord 
President of the Council, in the latter half of the last 
century. J'ox said that he was *‘of a humour and nature 
most practicable—and if any man could do the office of 
southern secretary without either quarrelling with Charles 
Townshend, or letting down the dignity of his own office, 
he would!” His son, who became Duke of Sutherland, 
was the first to make roads in the wild county from which 
he took his title. . 

_ It was from the first Marquis’s son by a second mar- 
riage — again a 
Scotch one, with 
the Lady Susan- 
nah Stewart, 
daughter of the 
Earl of Gallo- 
way — that the 
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and gardens a mass of simple flowers, all creamy-white and 
gold, crimson and purple—stocks, clematis, nasturtiums, 
roses. The cottages are large and picturesque—some new, 
of the old fashion, like a little colony from Bedford Park, 
some much older, and one long, lovely thatch-roofed 
house, of a dim grey-brown, of the most ancient days. 

Then, by a park gate, there stands out most curiously 
in this English village a great gloomy mausoleum, which 
somehow suggests at once Cheops and the early nineteenth 
century. It has a sombre avenue of evergreens, mercifully 
cut in two by the road; and it has been the burial-place of 
the family since 1807, the time of the second Marquis of 
Stafford. 

For the Dukes of Sutherland, as everyone knows, have 
for their second title Marquis of Stafford; and of their family 
name, Leveson-Gower, the first half has belonged to Stafford- 
shire for many centuries. As far back as the reign of 
Edward I. it was recorded that the Levesons were taking 
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THE LAKE, TRENTHAM HALL. 


well-known Earl Granville of our days, the courtly Foreign 
Secretary of Liberal Administrations, was descended. The 
first Earl Granville, father of this one, was himself a man 
of considerable note: British Minister at Brussels, Am- 
bassador at Paris, and what not; and he it was whom 
Bellingham intended to murder—‘‘in revenge for some 
fancied insult in Russia”—but, as fate would have it, 
killed Perceval instead. This Lord Granville was one of 
the finest whist-players of his day, and a confirmed lover 
of the cards. The French called him le Wellington des 


joueurs, and it is on record that he once lost £23,000 at a 


sitting at Crockford’s—which was not like Wellington. 
His more famous son we all knew, nor does his history 
strictly belong to that of Trentham Hall: whereof, perhaps, 
it needs only to be added that among the most noted of all 
the many notables who have stayed on Trent-bank was 
Garibaldi. He visited Staffordshire as the guest of the 
Duchess Harriet in 1864. EpWarD Rose. 


NEWS 





or 
ome 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


I observe that with the regularity of the dawn of Christmas 
Day itself, sundry paragraphs appear in the medical journals 
relative to the nutritive qualities of plum-pudding. ‘This 
little incident indicates a changed state of matters from 
that which was wont to prevail. In my youthful days 
plum-pudding was regarded with absolute horror by the 
majority of grown-up folks, who were wont to lecture the 
youngsters on the fearful consequences which awaited 
the slightest tendency to over-repletion in the matter of 
the Christmas dainty. When the elders did try the 
ae they usually qualified the attempt with a 
iqueur of brandy, very much as the haggis - eater 
(north of the Tweed) secures his sanitary safety through 
the medium of a nip of the wine of his country. But 
‘nous avons changé tout cela.” The plum-pudding, like 
many another once despised item of life, has passed into 
the region of recognised dainties, and has furthermore 
received the sign-manual of medical journalism, which 
everybody knows is the one qualification that places the 
merits of anything beyond cayil or dispute. 


We are now told seriously and scientifically what 
schoolboys had practically determined for themselves ages 
ago—that plum-pudding is an excellent dish; that its 
nutrient qualities are of a high order; that its fatty 
elements constitute a food of high force-value, and that it 
has ‘“‘great staying powers.” ‘This last expression might 
be translated into the terminology of the dyspeptic 
and into that of the schoolboy with equal appropriate- 
Plum-pudding has marvellous ‘ staying powers’ 


ness. ’ 
in the case of a weak stomach; but then it is not a 
dish intended for digestive weaklings at all. It is, at 


least, satisfactory to know that we may all eat plum- 
pudding under the auspices of the medical newspapers ; 
and in future the schoolboy who is anxious for a further 
supply of the comestible may inform the unwilling dispenser 
of the pudding that it is ‘‘ recommended by the faculty.” 


The influenza fiend has not been very much in evidence 
during these last few months, but ‘‘ we never know our 
luck,” as the song has it, and it may be rather early at 
present to congratulate ourselves on having escaped the 
toils of la grippe. This topic was recalled to my mind by 
the announcement that recent researches in connection with 
the influenza germs have demonstrated that it occurs in the 
course of the disease in the nervous system. I presume 
what is meant by this declaration is, that, in the course of 
their growth and multiplication, the microbes find their 
way into the nervous tissues. 'Thisdemonstration supplies 
a link in the chain of evidence demonstrating that the 
microbe is one that selects the nervous system as its special 
point of attack. The depression and other symptoms 
which mark the course of influenza are only to be accounted 
for on the theory of some subtle poison affecting the nerve- 
centres. Hence we appear to have advanced a_ step 
towards the elucidation of the history of this obscure malady, 
although, I suppose, there is no preventive to be found 
save that which consists in the maintenance of a high 
standard of our general health. It is this maintenance of 
our general tone, indeed, which saves us from the attack 
of many another subtle foe. 


I referred some time ago in this column to the 
researches of Dr. Ramon Y. Cajal on the_brain-cells 
which are the active agents in all our intellectual and 
other operations emanating from and controlled by the 
central masses of our nervous apparatus. Formerly it 
was believed that the myriads of Genin celle were linked 
together by means of the processes and prolongations of 
their substance which are given off, and that they are 
aggregated into groups through such connections, very 
much as the separate cells of a battery are joined up. It 
would seem that later researches teach us the separate- 
ness of brain-cells, as opposed to their connected nature. 
They are believed either to be only temporarily brought in 
contact with one another through these a or to be 
actually and always disconnected. In thé latter event, the 
neryous messages must be in the _—"* of electrical 
impulses without wires to convey them. They must be 
capable of passing from one cell to another without the aid 
or necessity of any intervening substance. 


Another little bit of interesting information regarding 
our brain-cells has also been of late days afforded us by 
Dr. Y. Cajal. What are known as neuroglia-cells are 
smaller cells, which lie between the real brain-cells, and 
serve as a kind of under-network of the brain-tissue. Now, 
these neuroglia-cells are seen to exist in two distinct states. 
In one condition they are of small size, and the processes 
they give off are much branched; in the other, they are 
larger, and their projecting processes are simple in form. 
Dr. Y. Cajal suggests that these are not two distinct kinds 
of cells, but two states of one and the same cell. When 
they are seen, in the expanded and branched condition, he 
holds they prevent the true brain-cells from coming in 
contact with one another. They cut off communication 
between the brain-cells, suspend the activity of the latter, 
and thus induce brain-repose; or, in plain language, bring 
about sleep. When the neuroglia-cells, on the other hand, 
retract their branching processes and become of smaller 
dimensions, the brain-cells are allowed to resume their con- 
nections with one another, brain-business proceeds apace, 
and the wakeful state ensues. 


This new view of sleep has certain points in its favour 
which, assuming that the observations on which it is 
founded are correct, may commend it to the notice of 
physiologists. Sleep has always proved rather a tough 
problem for physiological solution, and hitherto the theories 
of its induction have depended rather on_ the consideration 
of questions of the brain’s blood-supply than of its nervous 
elements and their particular disposition. The general 
tendency of modern science in this direction, however, is 
to go direct to the mechanism concerned in the vital pro- 
cesses, and it is matter for congratulation that progress in 
reading the riddles of life has been so far of such rapid and 


satisfactory nature. 
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airman of the Cobden Club, t in M r. Ba 
Potter, wh luring | r irs did re tor rt thal 
his party did for ha On the nght of the Cobd p 
stands a very different figure, but identified with his neigh- 
bour in loyal love for their dead fnend Phisis Sir ou 
Mallet, then little more than middle iged tall thin, 
erect, with a comple n telling of health far from robust, 
but buoyed up | indomitable courage, | i chival- 
rous spirit, by a perennial faith in the entual triumph 
of his principles. Never was there seen so perfect a 
blend asin this gentleman between the urbane gravity of 
he English official and the elastic temperament of the 
French politician, This was to be explained by the fact 
of Sir Louis uniting in himself the pedigree of Ins Gallic 


orthodox training of the 


ancestor, Mallet du Pan, and the 


English servant of State. Standing between these two is 
umuan yet in the prime of vigorous middle age tall, erect, 
with an eye keen as a hawk’s, with lips and chin with a 


general expression that proclaim one who is capable of 
command, and who has commanded. The square, powerful 
shoulders, the perfectly athletic form, are enough 
without the military cut of beard and moustache to pro- 
claim the man of war. Never was there officer who in 
other parts of his appearance, in his manner, gesture, and 
conversation, showed less of the prietorian, or who might 
have sat better for a portrait of Mr. John Morley’s ideal, 
happily named by himself, ‘‘ a’soldier of Universities.” 

Su Ilenry Norman had then not long been appointed a 
member of the Indian Council at home. His uniquely 
varied experi- 
ence, his un- 
equalled coli- 
mand of the 
details of 
Indian = mili- 
tary manage- 
ment, the apti- 
tude for 
den { hangs s 
and swift 
com binations, 


spare yet 


Slt. 


the civilian 
faculty of 
patient elab. 
oration of 
means toends: 
these are the 
qualities for 
which Henry 
Norman had 


long been re. 
nowned from 
Cabul to 
Ceylon. Lord 
Wolseley’s 
memory for 
persons, for 
names, for 
faces 


most as 
as that of a 
royal prince. 
Even he, how- 
ever, has per- 
haps not yet 
found a single 
perusal of the 
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Norman’s brigade stormed the 
Then the Sikh surrender, followed by the Punjab 
annexation. More than a decade later, now Adjutant- 
distinction for so young an officer—he 
of exercise established in India 


key of the Sikh position, 


came 


Gieneral—a rare 


served at the first cauip 

at Umballa, The present staff corps system largely 
bears the impress of his genius. Since his Indian 
work was over, he has served the State as civilian not 
less effectively than as soldier, His experiences as 


Governor of Jamaica constitute the special explanation of 
his ( ‘hairmanship of the Sugar Commussion. His friendly 
association, as we have above, with Cobden's 
staunchest apostle s in this country is a guarantee that his 
and its duties will be performed in no reactionary spirit 
likely to offend the Free Trade conscience even of so gallant 
a Cobdenite as Mr. Potter himself. T. H. S. Escort. 


secn 


Nine Bills for the Parliamentary Session have been 
deposited by the London County Council to purchase the 








Army List 
would enable 
him to dis 

pense with 
that volume 
on his desk. 
With this 
singular 
faculty Sir 
Henry com. 
bines the 
philosophic 


power of mentally arranging his facts in logical order of 
relative importance. This mixture of mental power and 
local knowledge went far towards enabling him to secure 
practical harmony between Downing Street and Calcutta. 
It sufficiently explains the offer of the Indian Viceroyship 
inade to him as a pupil in the school of John Lawrence 
when the Liberals were last in office. A cadetship in the 
Bengal Military Establishment in the old Company days, 
a lieutenancy in the 3lst Bengal Infantry, an active 
part in the struggle between the Maharanee and 





THE IRISH TAXATION QUESTION: LEADERS OF THE MEETING AT THE MANSION HOUSE, DUBLIN. 


works and concerns of the eight several Water Companies, 
to be thenceforth managed by a joint Committee of the 
County Council and the City Corporation; the cost of 
purchase to be defrayed by creating stock, or raising loans, 
which shall be redeemed, or repaid, within a hundred 
years; the prices of purchase, failing agreement, to be 
settled by arbitration, with compulsory surrender. The 
East London and New River Companies bring in private 
Bills, and the Kent Local Boards ask for a Water Board 
for that county. 








IRISH TAXATION, 


The Irish agitation for the general revision and readjust- 
ment of taxes has surged up with such vehemence that it 
has become the topic of the hour in political circles. ‘The 
report of the Royal Commission appointed by Mr. Glad- 
tone’s Government to investigate the question has given 


rise in the chief centres of Insh life to a series of publi 
which have been distinguished by a good deal ot 
high-sounding rhetoric and by the remarkable unanimity 
of Unionists and Nationalists of extremest divergence on 
matters. There is room, no doubt, for 
! of readjustment in the distribution of the tax 
burden, for the problem is one which is constantly affected 
by the law of change, which is at work in a 
munity; but whether a redistribution could be 
| 

| 


meetings 


all othe sole 


sures 
evel 
ighten the Irishman’s load without injustice to the 
inglishman or the Scotsman is the 


lor the 
} 


great question 
statesman or the economi 
who laces the p »blein is confronted by the act 
that the Irish already have the advantage of then 
fellow-contributors to the: Imperial Exchequer by several 
important exemptions. This circumstance alone is sutfti- 
cient to give pause awhile to the fervent applauders of 
such sentiments us that conveyed in Lord Castletown 
remark, at the Cork meeting, that it was by harsh taxation 
that England lost her greatest colony, the United States. 
Much has been said about the treatment of Ireland as a 
separate tiscal entity as acondition of the Act of Union, but 
out of the very granting of this condition there arises an 
answer to the assertion that the Excheque1 owes Tre!and 
repayment for taxes paid in excess of her due share. Ion 
the full observance of the Act of .Union would entail the 
increase of the Irish contribution to the imperial expenses 
to more than thrice its present amount. Altogether, 
the question is a wide one, which is likely to occupy 


to be answered. t 


pubhe attention for some time to come. Mean- 
while, most dispassionate citizens, English and Irish 
alike, will agree with Lord  Inchiquin that public 


demonstrations can do no great good until the matter has 
discussed in Parliament and the Government has 
declared its course of action. We give an Illustration of 
the Dublin Mansion House on New Year’s Day, which 
was attended by many well-known men, and at which the 
Archbishop of Dublin wisely protested that it was very far 
from the wish of the meeting that there should be any 
rekindling of the dying embers of ill-will between Ireland 
and England. A remarkably representative gathering also 
included The O’Conor Don, the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, the Right Hon. Ton 


be en 


Trant Hamilton, Sir Robert Sexton, the Earl of Mayo, 
Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., Mr. J. J. Clancy, M.P., Mr. 
J. H. Parnell, M.P., Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., Mr. T. M. 


Healy, M.P., and Mr, John Dillon. 


Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son have just issued their 
illustrated programme of conducied . tours to Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina for the coming spring 
These countries afford a new field for tourist 
travel, and 
are accessible 
by means of 
specially well 
found steamers 
of the Austrian 
Lloyd's Com- 
pany, which 
convey Messrs. 
Cook’s parties 
from ‘Trieste to 
the various 
ports on the 
Dalmatian 
coast, landing 
at Metkovic 
after visiting 
Montenegro, 
and thence 
the tour is 
completed by 
railway and 
diligence 
through the 
interior of the 
country. 


season. 


‘English 
Clubs in 1897” 
‘ Spottiswoode) 


gives over 
2100 clubs 


frequented by 
the English in 
all parts of the 


world. The 
names of over 
100 eclubs 


appear in their 
places for the 
first time. 
Statistics 
of crime in 


France show 
a slight 


diminution 
of the offences 
against pro- 
perty, but 
hardly so of 
the offences 
against the person. Sut marriage seems, in Irance, 
perhaps in vis countries, to be a dissuasive — some 
say a deterrent—from crime, for in the year 1894 twelve 
persons out of 100,000 of the population who were 
unmarried, reckoning babies and children, were accused of 
crimes, while the proportion was but eight in 100,000 of the 
married and widowers or widows. This is what might be 
expected, and what ought to be. One third of the 
bachelors are in a bad way. It is better to marry than to 
go to jail. 


Photo Lafayette, Dublin. 
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MR. HENLEY AND LORD BYRON. 
Twenty-one years have passed since Mr. Disraeli—then 
Prime Minister presided over a public meeting convened 
for the purpose of 
Addressing that vast assemblage, the author of ‘ Venetia” 


erecting Byron’s statue in London. 


said 

How is it that after half a century has elapsed we are met 
here for the first time in public meeting to devise some means 
of « national expression of admiration and gratitude to qualities 
so transcendent? During these fifty years that have « lay sed, 
and during which no public meeting has ever been called to 
recognise By ron’s merits, a chorus of poe tasters have unceas- 
ingly worked to decry his writings and ultimately even to 


deny his genius. 


Much has happened since then. General interest in the 
Byronic legend has revived, and every detail connected 
with Byron’s life 
and work has been 
conscientiously 
sifted. In 1875 
Mrs. Arthur Ar- 
nold published her 
translation of a 
Life of 
written by 
Spanish 
man Emilio 
Castelar. Two 
later the 
** Byron ” 


Byron 
the 


states- 


years 
article 
was entirely re- 
written for the 
ninth edition of 
the 
peedia Britannica.” 
In 1880 Professor 
John Nichol gave 


masterly 


‘* Encyclo- 


us his 
monograph on 
Byron in the ‘‘ Men 
of Letters” 
in 1883 Mr. Cordy 
Jeaffreson pub- 
lished his ‘* Real 
Lord Byron,” and 
in 1886 Mr. Leslie 
Stephen wrote for 
the ‘ Dictionary 
of National 


graphy ” an article 


series, 


Bio- 


on Byron which is 
both accurate and 
impartial. 


It is with a 
sense of gratitude, 
stimulated by the 
hope of favours 
yet to come, that 
we welcome the 
first instalment of 
Mr. W.E. Henley’s 
‘Works of Lord 
3yron,” published 
by Mr. William 
Heinemann. The 
book is well got 
up, and of a con- 
venient size. It 
contains an almost 
complete collection 
of Byron’s letters 
from Aug. 29, 
1804, to the close 
of 1813, and com- 
prises almost every 
available scrap of 
syron’s corre- 
spondence hitherto 
scattered through 
various memoirs. 

These letters speak 

for themselves, and give a good idea of the tone of Byron’s 
mind. If is Byron himself who stands revealed in Mr. 
Henley’s pages, and a wonderful portraiture it is. 

_ Sixty-six years ago Thomas Moore gave to the world as 
many of Byron’s letters as he felt justified in publishing. 
The entire correspondence to the period of Byron’s death 
then comprised 630 letters, with portions of four more 
which were embodied in Moore’s text. Mr. Henley’s 
edition, fortified by letters from the ‘‘ Memoirs of Francis 
Hodgson,” from Dallas, and other sources, contains 231 
letters to the end of 1813, an increase on Moore’s collection 
during the same period of no less than sixty letters. Owing 
to a disagreement with Mr. Hobhouse, Moore, much to his 
chagrin, was unable to publish any of Byron’s letters to 
that gentleman. We regret to find that it is not in Mr. 
Henley’s power to supply that deficiency, which would 
have given us an insight into Byron’s epistolary intercourse 
with his most intimate friend and mentor, the companion 
of his travels in Albania and elsewhere. We hope the day 
is not far distant when that omission will be supplied. 
Meanwhile, we have to thank Mr. Henley for a considerable 
accession to our store of Byronic correspondence, which, so 


far as we have been able to discover, can only be charged 
with the following omissions— 

On Friday Night (circa April 1809) a letter to 

On Oct. 10 and 25, 1811, letters to Dallas. 

On Sept. 27, 1812, a letter to Lord Holland, in addition 
to the one given to Mr. Henley on that date. 

Early in April 1813 Byron wrote a note toJohn Murray 
preceding the one dated April 21. 

On Dec. 11, 1813, a letter to John Galt. 

Some idea of Mr. Henley’s indefatigable research may 
be gauged from the fact that ina volume of some 470 pages, 
180 pages are devoted to notes which elucidate passages 
hitherto obscure. By far the greater portion of these are of 
the highest value. They will enable Byron students to gain 
a glimpse of men and manners during the Regency, while 
to the general reader they are indispensable. We cannot, 
of course, be expected to concur with every sentence in 
notably in Mr. Henley’s bitter allusion to 
whom he 


Jankes. 


those notes 
that wonderful man of letters, William Gifford, 


LORD BYRON, AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-FOUR. 
Fr.m an Oil Painting by West. 


, 


styles ‘‘an asp” and a ‘blind worm,” nor can we see 
anything ‘‘ monstrous” in Gifford’s honourable alliance 
with Byron. The two men were, so to speak, in sympathy, 
and their friendship was perfectly sincere. To describe 
Gifford’s literary temper as ‘‘ atrocious,” and his criticisms 
‘the effect of downright malignity,” is both ungenerous 
and unjust. Gifford was a veritable scourge to scribblers, 
and the crack of his whip did excellent service to 
literature. For the rest, he was a wonderful man who, 
from very humble circumstances, raised himself to a proud 
position by indomitable perseverance and deep intelligence. 
There is much also in the notes relating to Southey, to 
Rogers, to Lady Oxford, and to Tylney Long Wellesley 
that could well have been spared, for it is not wise to 
revive scandals that are dying apace. By the way, it 
was Frances, Lady Shelley (not Mrs. Shelley) who, in 
a letter to the 7'imes, described Augusta Leigh as ‘‘a 
Dowdy - Goody,” and thereby helped to discredit the 
infamous charges brought by Mrs. Beecher Stowe against 
that amiable woman. But whatever may be urged 
against certain passages in those notes, it cannot be denied 
that Mr. Henley has performed a very difficult task with 
tact and judgment, and we look forward to his other 
volumes with interest. RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 


ART NOTES. 
What did poor Frederick Walker do in the course of his 
short, bright, and uneventful life to have erected to his 
such a massive record as Mr. J. G. Marks’s 
volume ? Fred Walker, or ‘‘ Little Billee,” belongs to the 
circle of his private friends, for whom he lived and by 


memory 


whom his constant flow of good spirits, his love of harm- 
less jokes, and his bright nature were fully appreciated. 
His letters and diaries abound in pleasant references to 
those who were near and dear to him, but it is not 
every journal which needs to be made public. 
Walker's art was for the world at large, and the more we 
are familiarised with it the better for our taste in art, and 
for the instruction of those who would follow him into the 
open air and study the secrets which nature and country 
life reveal. With all readiness to recognise that Mr. Marks’s 
** Life and Lettersof Fred Walker” (Macmillan and Co.) is a 
noble tribute to the 
memory of a friend 
whose bright 
cheeriness many of 
us can stiil recall 
with pleasure, we 
cannot altogether 
reconcile ourselves 
to the idea of mak- 
ing a ponderous 
volume of such 
slight materials. It 
would not be fitting 
to place a monolith 
of Aberdeen granite 
on the resting plac e 
of Taglioni. 


intime 


The New Eng- 
lish Art Club 
(Dudley Gallery) 
still survives, not- 
withstanding the 
repeated 
in its personnel, 
Mr. R. E. Fry's 
poster, which is 
placed outside the 
Gallery, fairly indi. 
cates the intentions 
of the managers of 
the club. Happily, 
some will think, 
there are with 
Philistinism des 
accom mode menta, 
M. Legros is there 
to vindicate the 
claims of careful 
draughtsmanship, 
and to protest, as 
it were, against the 
vague generalities 
of Mr. Charles 
Conder’s ** Summers 
Afternoon,” or the 
ruthless naturalism 
of Mr. Wilson 
Steer'’s ‘Nude.”’ 
Many of the pic- 
tures, however, 
manage to find 
a middle way 
between these ex- 
tremes, and there 
is no lack either of 
truth or beauty in 
such works as Mr. 
D. SS. MacColl’s 
‘**Plage at Port- 
vieux,” Mr. R. E. 
Fry’s ‘* Valley of 
the Seine,” or Mr. 
Hasluck’s ‘* Even- 
ing after Rain.” 
Among the figure 
pictures, Mr. 
Anning Bell’s 
‘* Battledore and 
Shuttlecock”’ is a 
strikingly success- 
ful attempt to 
depict actual 
movement, and 
Mr. Koe Child's 
‘Wheelwright’s 
Shop” and = Mr. 

Mark Fisher’s ‘‘In the Cowshed” are admirable bits of 
workmanship and illumination. 


changes 


The Berlin ‘‘ Museum-Verein,” although barely ten 
years old, has published_a report of its work, which shows 
that there is among a certain section of the German lovers of 
art a desire to make their knowledge and wealth profitable 
to all classes. Founded by the Empress Frederick, and 
guided by Dr. Bode, the Museum-Verein collects money 
and works of art from various sources; and from its 
treasure-house, in the course of time, local or central 
museums will be able to obtain specimens of the art they 
most require. Dr. Bode has occupied himself chiefly with 
the pictures, modellings in terra cotta, wood, and bronze, 
works of the old masters, and has got together a 
goodly collection of specimens of Memling and Fouquet, 
Luca della Robbia and Bellano, and a bronze figure of a 
man by Bartoldo, Michael Angelo’s master. The modern 
side of the art-world has not been neglected, and Herr 
Tschudi must be congratulated not only upon his taste, 
but upon his courage for having spent the funds entrusted 
to him in the acquisition of representative works by 
Courbet, Manet, Degas, and Claude Monet, the real 
masters of French Impressionism. 
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OF THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 























LITERATURE. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

I KS @ it school -life which are interesting both to 
b nd to the people who are contemptuously described 
yrown-ups by Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s delightful 
youngsters not multiply on our shelves. In //is First 
ear at S !. Fisher Unwin), Mr. Alfred West shows 
rare a fous ling the inner existence of the school- 

ly ind of istrating at the same time the characteristics 
f an educational system and the foibles both of masters and 
peal ~ W thr ng any purpose upon us he con- 
tr s to set thinking a it scholastic methods, and at 
the same time he prints in the happiest way all the tricks 
and manners of boys, their irresponsible animation, hero- 
\ rshilp : ul : } Ol Ihis nas been done st) ott Nn that 
t is surprising how fresh the subject is in Mr. West's 
hands, but the surprise passes off when we notice how 
mate is his knowledge of school-life, and how keen his 

s ipath with boyhood. No critic is so severe as the 
iverage boy in the efforts of the ‘‘ grown-ups” to under- 
stand him, but we think he will graciously allow that the 


ter-drawing in this story is full of truth and humour. 


This age has much to answer for in the restlessness 
which it fosters, but it may take credit for pausing now 
ind then to recover some well nigh forgotten treasure of 
the past. Among such we reckon, as less perishable than 
material monuments, the immaterial products of the 
masters of the mind, As example of that wholesome 
attitude of the times, we have in the handsome form in 


which Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen have clothed Morier’s 
; of Hajj Baba of Ispahan a tribute already 
paid to that delightful picture of Persian life by two other 
publishers within the last year. Awakened interest in the 
empire of the ** King of Kings * may be one cause of the 
reprint of a book now over seventy years old; but another 
cause lies in the inherent value of the evidence as to the 
changeless East which it contains. Steeped in satire, 
the truth is never sacrified nor obscured, and, in the 
person of the fictitious son of an Ispahan barber, the 
reader travels in the caravan and undergoes the usual 
perils of the way; dwells in the harein to escape from 
the penalties of falling in love only to fall into captivity ; 
snd, as the need or the hu:nour impels, is in turn barber, 
doctor, executioner, and saint; but always the rascal. It 
was known that Morier filled his sketch-book as well as his 
ok during the six years that he was in the diplo- 
rvice in Persia, and the reproduction of many of 

igs is one of the features of the present edition. 
To these are added illustrations of domestic and other 
by native artists, which the editor, Dr. Wills, 
procured when in Teheran. And that James Morier may 
not lack full tribute, Sir Frederic Goldsmid contributes an 
introductory essay which rapidly surveys the merits of the 
author and the abiding characteristics of the Oriental life 
which he de picts. 


lidventures 
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BCETLECS 


In a magnificently got-up and illustrated volume, Mr. 
jaring-Gould gives us a Life of Bonaparte 
Methuen and Co.) from the point of view of an English 
clergyman. Mr. Baring-Gould, however, has the novelist’s 
eye for incident and character, and has chosen, out of the 
vast mass of material at his disposal, all that is most 
picturesque und significant, and all also, we must add, 
that is most damaging to his subject. The text 
pictorial as the plates, and all the romantic incidents 
of the most astonishing career in history are presented in 
the liveliest colours. What naturally shocks Mr. Baring- 
Gould will probably amuse more profane readers—the 
pliability at once of Nupoleon’s faith and of the chiefs 
of the Faiths to which he conformed according to his 
political convenience, Everyone knows the abject plasticity 
of Pope Pius VII. in Bonaparte’s hands; but the amen- 
ability of the Imams is not so generally remembered, and 
is, besides, most amusing reading. ‘I desired them,” said 
Napoleon, ‘*to hold a consultation and see what was neces- 
sary to be done in order to become a Mussulman, as 
some of their tenets were in practice among us. That, as 
to circumcision, God had made us unfit for that. That, 
with respect to wine, we were inhabitants of the North, 
who could not exist without it. They consulted together 
accordingly, and declared in about three weeks that 
circumcision might be omitted; that as to drinking wine, 
it might be drunk by Mussulmans, but that those who 
drank it would not go to Paradise, but to hell. I replied 
that we had no occasion to make ourselves Mussulmans to 
go to hell, that there were many other ways of getting 
there without coming to Egypt, and desired them to hold 
another consultation.” We need hardly say that the 
Imams finally decided that neither circumcision nor total 
abstinence was indispensable. As the French soldiers 
never said a prayer or saw a priest, they were considered 
good Mussulmans, and allowed to take this rather unneces- 
sary round through Egypt to Tartarus. The book, we 
repeat, is ‘full of good features, and makes most entertain- 
ing reading. 


Na pole On 


is as 


With an engaging naiveté the Baroness von Zedlitz 
discharges for Signor Luigi Arditi one of Bacon’s duties of 
friendship. ‘‘ How many things are there,” says Bacon, 
‘which a man cannot with any face or comeliness say 
or do for himself? A man can scarce alledge his own 
merits with modesty, much less extol them. But all these 
things are graceful in a friend’s mouth, which are blushing 
in a man’sown.” While Signor Arditi writes—and writes 
admirably too—the text of his delightful Reminiscences 
(Skeffington and Son), which record in the kindliest spirit 
his intercourse with all the great lyric artists that have 
strutted and fretted their hour upon the stage for over 
thirty years, the Baroness (who must have carefully pre- 
served every newspaper notice, etc., of the famous con- 
ductor during all these years) prints them in the notes! 
The book is packed with good stories that lose nothing in 
the telling, for the Signor has a keen sense of humour and 
a happy way of expressing it. Perhaps the wittiest thing 
in the volume is Rossini’s speech to Prince Poniatowski, 
after the Prince had played for him one of the two operas 
he wished the Maestro to pronounce upon. When he 
had played over one, and was about to begin upon the 
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second, Rossini touched him lightly on the shoulder 
and said, ‘‘Ce n’est pas nécessaire, mon cher, faites 
jouer l'autre.” Here is the Signor’s account of his first 
introduction to Patti. Patti began her career as a 


public singer at seven, and when her mother brought her 
to the Signor’s rooms ‘the tiny songstress first selected 
a comfortable seat for her doll in such proximity that she 
was able to see her while singing, and then, having said, 
‘J.i, ma bonne petite, attends que ta Maman te chante 
quelque chose de jolie,’ she demurely placed her music on 
the piano, and asked me to accompany her in the Rondo of 
‘Sonnambula.’” The effect of her singing on both Arditi 
and Bottesini was so overpowering that they could express 
their emotion only in tears. 


We had no idea that Sheridan Le Fanu was a poet of 
any pretensions till we came upon Mr. Alfred Perceval 
Graves’s admirably edited Poems of the weird novelist 
Downey and Co.) But, then, neither was Mr. Graves 
himself aware of these pretensions when he edited Le 
Fanu’s ‘* Purcell Papers”; for certainly ‘*‘ Beatrice’ and 
‘The Legend of the Glaive,” which he has now exhumed 
from the Dublin University Magazine (where they appeared 
anonymously), are on a higher plane of poetry than any of 
the verses in the *‘ Purcell Papers.” Indeed, Mr. Perceval 
Graves hardly claims too much for them when he main- 
tains that *‘the same magnetic attributes of superhuman 
mystery, grim or ghastly humour, and diabolic horror 
which characterise the finest of his prose fictions, meet us 
again; but these qualities are often conveyed with a finer 
touch and at times with a directness of suggestion that is 
overwhelming.” Mr. Graves in his mostinteresting intro- 
duction prints a letter from Sam Lover that should once 
for all establish Le Fanu’s claim to the authorship of 
‘Shamus O’Brien,” which hitherto been almost 
invariably attributed to Lover himself. 


1a58 


In reading Mr. Caspar Whitney’s On Snow~-shoes to the 
Barren Grounds (Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.), you are 
amazed at the price paid for the pleasure of a shot or two 
at musk-oxen and wood-bison. The miseries and priva- 
tions of the journey to and through the Barren Grounds 
are nothing less than appalling, and us you read of the 
poignant cold and the horrors of the snow-storms, you 
might fancy yourself in Claudio’s hell 

To reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprison’d in the viewless winds 
And blown with restless violence round about. 


And, indeed, Mr. Whitney's sufferings were nothing short 
of infernal, while his joys were few and brief, and less 
realisable by the reader than his torments. At least, one 
needs to be an enthusiastic sportsman to enter into his 
rapture at the bringing down at last of a cow: ‘ It was 
acow. The sex was a disappointment, to be sure, and I 
should not take this head which cost me so much to 
secure; but nothing could dull the joy of having, 
after a tramp of (about) twelve hundred miles, killed 


the most inaccessible beast in the whole world.” He 
has, besides, the pleasant consciousness of having 


written a most interesting account—profusely and finely 
illustrated—of his adventures, from which we gather con- 
firmation of Artemus Ward’s opinion of the Indians. ‘I 
understand,”’ said Artemus, ‘‘ that the Indians are being 
driven nearer and nearer to the setting sun. It’s rayther 
rough on the setting sun, but I confess I’m rejiced to hear 
it.”’ Their moral worthlessness Mr. Whitney (though he 
admits it to be abject) might have condoned, but their 
despicable incapacity as hunters he cannot palliate or 
pardon. We cannot resist quoting his compliment to: the 
zeal of the Oblate Fathers, whose mission, however, merely 
veneers the Indian with a Catholic coating of form and 
ceremony: ‘‘ Nothing commanded my earnest attention 
more completely than this mission of the Oblate Fathers, 
with its bishop, three brothers, six nuns, forty school- 
children, and a sawmill. Here, hundreds of miles from 
skilled labour, they have whipped out the planks for their 
church, invented a written language somewhat after the 
Egyptian in character; taught it, with slight modifications 
to both Chippewayan and Cree; printed and bound the 
Testaments for distribution ; and gone out into the woods 
to hunt their meat and to suffer from cold—perhaps to 
starve, along with the Indians to whom they would preach 
the Word of God.” 


The War of Secession is a fine field for the novelist who 
would separate his Romeo and Juliet by the bar of a 
family feud, and in this field Mr. Reginald Horsley has 
unquestionably made his mark in his stirring story, 
Stonewall’s Scout (Sampson Low and Co.) Eis Romeo is a 
little too meek, and his Juliet is a great deal too Pharisaic- 
ally self-sufficient and egotistic, but his war-scenes are 
spirited, and all the moving accidents, hairbreadth ’scapes, 
and disastrous chances through witich his hero has to pass 
are described with a vividness and vigour that hold your 
interest breathless. It is quite oaee, by the way, that 
in America, where women are allowed the latitude and 
exercise the tyranny of spoiled children, Miss Esther 
Lathom may not seem the repellent virago she appears to 
the English reader. She steals from the man she loves 
a despatch to betray it and him to her own side, and when 
she discovers him within the Federal lines, she gives the 
alarm, though she knows that, if it should result in his 
arrest, he will be shot as a Confederate spy. The hero’s 
meekness also, as of a male Griselda, under all this may 
seem to the American reader chivalrous, whereas it strikes 
us as somewhat pitiful. In truth, as Carlyle says, there is 
no tyranny so irresponsible and base as that of weakness 
leaning upon strength, and Miss Lathom’s flaunting the 
despatch (whose loss meant ruin to him) in her lover’s face, 
in the confidence that he would be too chivalrous to snatch 
it from her, is a sorry figure. However, she softens con- 
siderably towards the close of the story, and at its very 
close makes to the hero the identical proposal Sir Anthony 
Absolute made to his son ‘of the estate with the live 
stock upon it.” Perhaps the real hero of the book is 


Stonewall Jackson himself—a noble figure, a kind of 
Cromwell-like, or rather Gordon-like, combination of the 
Old and New Testaments, of Berserker fury with fervent 


piety. . 





A LITERARY LETTER 

Of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy ”—I observe that 
American advertisements describe him as ‘‘ James Matthew 
Barrie”—thirty thousand copies have been sold in this 
country alone. It is interesting to identify the characters in 
this beautiful book apart from Mr. Barrie’s own family circle. 
The friend who is described as an African exphorer was the late 
Joseph Thomson. ‘The: English provincial newspaper which 
knew Mr. Barrie as a sub-editor was the Nottingham Journal. 
Mr. Barrie’s first article in London was published by Mr. 
Stead in the Pall Mall Gazette, but ‘‘ the editor-man”’ who 
published **An Auld Licht Community,” and thus laid 
the foundation of Mr. Barrie’s fortunes as a_ painter 
of Scottish home life, was Mr. Frederick Greenwood. 
That first sketch appeared in the St. Jumes’s Gazette 
Nov. 17, 1884. The other editor depicted by Mr. Barrie 
in ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy” as having had ‘as large a part in 
making me a writer of books as the other in determining 
what the books should be about,” was Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
who admired something by Mr. Barrie in the Edinburgh 
Evening Dispatch, and on the strength of it asked him to 
write for the British Weekly. Mr. Barrie wrote much for 
Dr. Nicoll under the signature of ‘‘ Gavin Ogilvy,” and it 
was Dr. Nicoll who first made him known by name to the 
public, as it was Mr. Greenwood who first made him known 
by work. The delightful story of joining a club is based 
upon Mr. Barrie’s election to the Garrick, for which he was 
proposed by Lord Rosebery and seconded by Mr. Greenwood. 


Those visitors to Oxford who stop in the quadrangle of 
University College to admire Mr. Onslow Ford’s beautiful 
statue of Shelley need not to be reminded that the poet was 
expelled from the University ‘‘ for contumaciously refusing 
to deny the authorship ” of ‘‘ The Necessity of Atheism,” a 
little pamphlet bearing the imprint of C. and W. Phillips, 
of Worthing (1811). Of this pamphlet there is a copy in 
the Bodleian Library, presented by Lady Shelley some two 
years ago. This is bound up with three other Shelley 
pamphlets, and has a mutilated title-page. 


There is, however, one other ‘‘ exemplaire” of ‘‘ The 
Necessity of Atheism” in existence, and this—which is 
a quite perfect and uncut copy—has just been purchased 
by Mr. ‘thomas Wise, the well-known collector, from Miss 
Emilia Rose, the sister of the late Mr. John Rose. The 
history of this copy is sufficiently romantic. When 
Shelley received his parcel of ‘* ‘lhe Necessity of Atheism ” 
from his Worthing printers, he, being then an under- 
graduate at Oxford, carried them all to the City booksellers 
Maunday and Slatter (afterwards Slatter and Rose), and 
the pamphlets seem to have been, with considerable rash- 
ness, transferred to the shop counter. There within twenty 
minutes they were seen by an Oxford Don. who advised 
the immediate destruction of the copies, and ‘‘ split” on 
Shelley with the result that we know. The pamphlets were 
all destroyed save one, which Mr. Rose, of Slatter and 
Rose, retained for his own library. This copy has been in 
the possession of the family ever since, and now finds its 
way into the collection of Mr. Wise. 


Mr. George Bernard Shaw is really very amusing. In 
his dramatic criticism in the Saturday Review of Sir Henry 
Irving’s presentation of ‘‘ Richard III.,” he practically 
holds a brief for Colley Cibber and his emendations as 
against the unadulterated version of Shakspere’s play. I 
learn from Mr. Robert Lowe’s admirable edition of 
Cibber’s ‘‘ Apology’ that Genest, in an exhaustive account 
of Cibber’s mutilation of ‘* Richard III.,” says: ‘* To the 
advocates for Cibber’s ‘ Richard’ I only wish to make one 
request—that they would never say a syllable in favour of 
Shakspere.” And in this also it may be admitted Mr. Shaw 
is fairly obliging in his Suturday Review articles. 


In his article in the Nineteenth Century on books and 
booksellers, Mr. Shaylor suggests that newspapers should 
be compelled to buy the books that they review. ‘This is 
an experiment which one would very much like to see 
tried; it would not last very long. No journal would 
attempt to review new authors; how far in our day it 
would be possible for a new author to make a reputation 
without the help of the Press it is not easy at this stage 
to say. Newspaper editors would have to adopt the wise 
maxim of Emerson—-whenever a new book came out to 
take down an old one—and the trade of authorship would, 
perhaps, be extinguished. 


Professor Max Miiller writes very charmingly about 
his distinguished relatives by marriage, Froude and 
Kingsley, in the current number of Cosmopolis, and the 
position he claims for Froude as a brilliant and bracing 
writer will be generally accepted to-day. He is right, of 
course, in laying stress on the fact that small inaccuracies 
count for little in our estimate of a great historical 
work ; but apart from the fact that Froude’s inveterate 
carelessness became a byword, Professor Max Miiller 
is wrong in assuming inconsistency in the attitude 
of those who bitterly attacked Froude’s inaccuracies, 
and yet were loud in praise of Mr. Green’s ‘‘ Short 
History,” in spite of that also containing many 
inaccuracies. Green’s History could not fail to be a 
great popular success, because it was well written; 


and it could not fail to secure the suffrages of 
students, because its colouring of the facts was, on 
the whole, sound and convincing. There is_ prob- 
ably not a single English monarch of whom Green's 


characterisation is not representative of the general con- 
sensus of opinion to-day among all well-read men. Now, 
exactly the opposite is true of Mr. Froude’s - History. 
Notwithstanding that it is one of the most brilliantly 
written books of our age, and that it has had so great an 
abundance of readers, it has made no converts. Its 
Henry VIII. is as much a creation of fiction, and 
accepted as such, as Scott’s Richard I. 


Professor Max Miiller, I observe, quotes the third verse 
of Kingsley’s album poem commencing— 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you. 
But this third verse was printed by Mrs. Kingsley, in the 
biography of her husband, exactly twenty years ago, and 
therefore has had thousands of readers. C. K. 8. 
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THE SILKWORM OUT OF WORK. 
The ingenious and tireless mind of man is ever casting 
about for fresh fields of investigation and new problems to 
solv e. H e 
tackles the 
most profound 
and involved 
subjects with a 
pertinacity that 


brooks no op- 
position, that 
is cowed by no 
difficulty. He 
probes deep in- 
to the heart 
and essence of 
things, and 
wrests refrac- 
tory secrets 
from Dame 
Nature. His 


imitative 
faculty enables 





him to copy her 
ideas and methods with a facility that is marvellous. 
Ilis powers of invention and of adapting the procedure of 
the universal teacher to his own ends have enabled 
him to relieve the world of much of the drudgery 
of manual labour, have added enormously to the 
material wealth of the nations, and contributed in 
a thousand and one ways to our welfare and comfort. 
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Such are the ideas suggested by an examination of a 
new and very remarkable discovery, by means of which 
silk is artificially produced, equalling in every essential 
quality the natural product. This, the invention of a 
distinguished Frenchman—Count Hilaire de Chardonnet, 
graduate of the Polytechnic School of France and Knight 
of the Legion of Honour—is at once a triumph of patient 
study, experiment, and ingenious mechanical contrivances— 
contrivances by the aid of which Nature’s methods are 
clearly copied, so that from a substance so apparently 
refractory as wood, silk is made, not inferior in any par- 
ticular, but rather, indeed, excelling, the product supplied 
by the tiny industrious silkworm. 

After all, the natural and artificial processes are very 
similar. The silkworm goes to the leaf, we go to the 
tree; both, however, in search of cellulose. This must 
first be metamorphosed into collodion, and then the thing 
is easy. Nothing remains beyond the spinning and twist- 
ing; and here:silk artificially produced scores a distinct 
point of advantage, since it may be spun to any desired 
thickness. 


Wild silk-—namely, that obtained from cocoons col- 
lected in the woods and forests, in contra-distinction to 
that cultivated under favourable conditions—cannot be 
compared with that produced under the auspices of Count 
de Chardonnet. Not only is the value of the outer 
part of the cocoon discounted by dirt and deteriorated 
by exposure, but there is no uniformity of texture. 





The wild 
to conditions: 
in cold 


weather it is 
thick, and in 
wet weather 








it is flat. For, 
unlike its 
brother, cared 
for and pro- 
tected by 
man, it is a 
creature of 
circums- 
stances, a 


J Sow ~~ 
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vagabond by 
inheritance, 





and makes 
the most of 
its oppor- 
tunities, with 
an exquisite 
indifference 
to the ulti- 


mate destiny 
of its jacket, 
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cunningly spins according 
weather its coat is thin, 
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whether it be filched by priest, prelate, or princess. 
Interesting as it is, space forbids our tracing the history 
invention 


its genesis to its ultimate 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF THE ARTIFICIAL SILKWORMS. 
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FINISHING, SORTING, AND PACKING DEPARTMENT. 


comple tion. The idea, like that of so many other unportant 
discoveries, originated in a sudden inspiration ; but from 
its embryo state and upW irds, m ny difficulties had to be 
contended with, and before a successful issue was attained, 
a liberal expenditure of time and trouble was essential, 
to suy nothing ol pounds, shillings, and pence, When 
eventually success rewarded his efforts, and the Count and 
those who « O- Op rated with him had perter ted the system 
of making silk yarn from wood-pulp, a company was 
formed, works were erected at Besancon, and a unique 
industry was soon in full working order. The output of 
silk from this factory has shown a steady increase from 
the first, and the demand for the product has been far in 
excess of the available supply. 

An inspection of the works is, as might well be 
supposed, a imost interesting experience, and one that 
privileged visitors keenly appreciate. Tere the silkworms 
are not bred but manufactured, and the labour of over 
12,000 glass substitutes is being utilised. The wood, 
after having been chemically treated until it has assumed 
the appearance and consistency of thick gum, eventually 
finds its way under pneumatic pressure into the glass tubes 
or worms, each oft which has a minute aperture at the 
extreme point. Through this the liquefied nitro-cellulose 
is forced. and the tiny exudation appearing at the end of 
the capiliary is touched on by deft-handed girls to several 
bobbins, according to the number of filaments required to 
make the thread of the desired thickness. These are 
individually so fine that it takes no less than ten or a 
ilozen of them to equal the diameter of an average 
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human hair. The resultant yarn is afterwards denit- 
rified and ironed; the former process renders the silk 
non-inflammable, and the latter lends to it a high degree 
of lustre. 

The manufacture of the silk under the Count’s patents 
has been carried on for some time, but the output is, as T 
have already said, insignificant in comparison with the 
immense demand. At the works at Besancon over two 
hundred kilos per day are produced, but when it is borne 
in mind that the value of the imports into this country 
alone of raw and thrown silk amounted last year to over 
seventeen million pounds, it will be at once apparent that 
an enormous field of operation is open to this new industry. 
The value of the raw silk and of the silk goods sold 
throughout the world represents a gigantic amount, and if 


the product sueceeds in displacing but a tithe of the natural 


material, it must have a remarkable future, and cannot 
fail to enrich those who have developed the enterprise. 
Moreover, the cheapening of this important article of 
commerce must inevitably tend to a largely increased 
consumption. 

The Artificial Silkk Spinning Company, Limited, which 
has been floated in this country, and which has purchased 
the whole of the rights hitherto owned by Count IMilaire 
de Chardonnet, introduces an industry that must prove of 
immense benefit to our textile workers and to British 
commerce generally, [Extensive works are being erected 
at Brandon, near Coventry, fitted with the latest and most 
improved plant, so that a large output of silk, artificially 














SILK FACTORY 





AT BRANDON, NEAR COVENTRY. 


made, will shortly be an accomplished fact. Other 
factories are in contemplation. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of 
the new industry to English trade in general, and to 
Lancashire and its factory hands perhaps most particularly 
of all. Ominous mutterings have of late been rife 
presaging a vaguely disquieting effect on the commercial 
prosperity of the County Palatine. The addition of the 
new silk manufacture, accordingly, as a fresh work- 
bringing industry, can scarcely be too gladly welcomed. 
In the hands of Lancashire weavers, the product itself 
will meet with a fair field, as it is admittedly the case 
that these operatives are vastly more skilful in 
working up textile combinations than are the French 
weavers, through whose hands the material has hitherto 
been passing. 

That these expectations are by no means over-sanguine 
may well be judged from the fact that already some 
half-a-dozen weaving firms have contracted to take the 
whole output of the parent factory, actually before its very 
erection has been started on. Other firms are proposing 
to put down plant of their own, for producing the material 
themselves on the royalty principle: it is plain accordingly 
that in one way or another we shall soon be in the thick of 
a volume of production that cannot fuil to have a distinctly 
appreciable effect on the prices of the silk market. The 
weaving plant and machinery in use in the existing 
textile factories can, with but little expense or trouble, be 
adapted to the purpose of this manufacture. This is 
certainly an advantage, as quantities of valuable 





machinery are actually lying idle for lack of material 
to work upon. 

This silk has already been extensively sold in England, 
and has commanded a ready market. Indistinguishable 
from natural silk, it is eagerly purchased, and has hitherto 
been sold, the orthodox 
material itself. 

Another of the 
product may with full justice lay claim is the facility it 
offers for the display of colouring. It takes the dye more 


effectively than the natural silk, and the extreme richness 


except in a few instances, as 


many advantages to which the new 


of some of the specimens that have been on view in 
London is all that the fastidious could 
Especially suited is the new material for purposes which 


most desire. 
call for grandeur and display, such as church vestments, 
robes, and altar frontals. 

To our lady friends it strongly appeals, and will be 
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found equally appropriate for the dazzling splendour of 
the first ball-gown or the orthodox white silk of the 
bridal robe. It is exquisitely soft to the touch, and as 
a material for underwear must 
approval; whilst the price will 
reach of the modest pocket, and necessarily increase 
the demand. 


meet with universal 


bring it within the 


But the promoters of the new industry have neither 
into the 


to sail under false colours 


They utterly disclaim any such 


necessity nor wish 
markets of the world. 
idea, being convinced that their product never less than 
equals, and, indeed, in many cases excels, the best silk 
of India, China, and other countries, hitherto 
by the natural means. Tor, after all, the discovery is not 
that of a way to make “ artificial ” silk at all. 
how to pr duce natural silk by an artificial process ; 
x astonishment at the similarity of the 


obtained 


hen © 


there is no need 
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It is rather 


new productions, or even at the super-excellence of that 


obtained by the new method. 

The immediate effect of the new produ t being plac ed in 
large quantities on the market will certainly not be to 
foist an 
inferior 
material on 
the pur- 
chaser, but rs 
rathe1 to 
supply silk 
at a consider- 


able 


tion in 


reduc- 
cost 
as compared 

the 
whi h 


with 
prices 
have hitherto 
ruled. So 
there 
every chance 
of the poor 
silkworm 
waking up 


seelns 


some morm- 
the 


future Mr 


ing in 


0 Sacha, Bradford, 
near Ropert Mantis Hovutpswortn. 

only to find 

its occupation gone, and the necessity for its cultiva- 
tion a thing of the past. It has long played an important 
part in clothing the bodies of the people of the Western 
world, for it is just thirteen hundred that 
the Persian missionaries who visited China learnt, with 
surprise, that garments could be made from the cocoons 
of the caterpillar. 

We are indebted to Mr. Robert Martin Houldsworth for 
the introduction of this wonderful production into England, 
Ile has thoroughly satisfied the value and 
importance of the discovery, and has spent much care, 
caution, and capital in carrying out his investigations, 
The results hitherto have in every instance more than 
corroborated the most favourable predictions. 

Mr. Houldsworth is about to start for New York, and 
will in all probability have arrived there before our issue 


years 


ago 


himself of 


containing this article appears. He goes to complete and 
perfect the arrangements for manufacturing and pushing 
the sale of the new silk in the United States, and I feel 
assured that the American with its proverbial 
will once again “ know a good thing when it 
GILBERT D. SUTIERLAND, 


nation, 
cuteness, 


sees it.” 
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rning I have spent in advising on evening 
‘ renovated two which 
hen I have planned 
als shall he elect 
1s possible to 
ilks 


Ore of 


1 
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tally have I successfull) 


vear the s 
attractive, 
be made of white 
knees with a line 
to be dragged 
a piece of the 
illowed to form 
es are to be of 
Another go 
7 V é, covered com- 
m, bordered with three little 
ills, put on in Vandyke pattern. The bodice of 
of the chiffon, with a deep collar of lace round 
joured chiffon; a large 
bunch of nasturt to decorate one side of this, and 
round the waist is to be twisted a band of orange velvet. 
(n improvement to this would be an elaborate embroidery 
of silver sequins down the front of the bodice and skirt, 
s would be an improvement inyolving considerable 

and [ do not insist upon it. 


wh h ive 


the si ldet lined with orange-« 


Y 
1UTnS 18 


» third new gown is for a young girl, and can be 
white silk « trimmed from waist 
with narrow frills of lace alternating with three 
white ribbon, the bodice carrying out the 
rand overhanging a deep corselet of white satin, 
edged with a fnll of lace fastening at 
chou of white satin ribbon, whence 
The applicant whose 

suggestion of an 


wvered with net, 
rows of satin 
SLi ide 
with the décolletage 
ne side with a large 

shall depend a spray of white roses, 
wants I thus satisfied rejected my 
Einpire gown of white spotted net hanging from a belt of 
silver, and trimmed with pink roses, a style which I saw 
most effectively carried out over a white satin which had 


one 


done its duty nobly last season. 


One of my friends in need possesses a blue satin gown 
labelled °95, which she insists upon inducing to assume an 
air of youth. I have proposed to her that the skirt should 
be trimmed from hem to knee with three garlands of pale 
pink monthly roses; that from the décolletage should hang 
back and front two frills of lace, the top one being headed 
with a band of the pink roses, while a corselet of pale blue 
satin should encircle the waist and the sleeves should be 
perfectly tight, made of the white lace with a frill of pale 
blue satin bordered with pink roses decorating them just 
at the top. This will be a great success I am sure, 
but I generally have that sort of feeling about my 
own ideas, and I am convinced that a triumph will 
be achieved by the other renoyation which I have 


t 


- 


A WHITE BROCADE THEATRE-COAT. 


suggested. A white silk dress is under my directions to be 
covered with a fine black net trimmed at the hem, at the 
knees, and at the hips with rows of black velvet ribbon in 
groups of seven, five, and three. ‘The bodice of this is to 
be of the swathed description, made of black velvet, showing 
a chemisette of white lace, and the sleeves are to be of white 
lace, fitting quite tightly to the arm and bearing no full- 
ness at the top. Such a bodice as this could easily be worn 
with a plain black skirt, and, altogether, it is a notion which 
commends itself to me highly. I am enthusiastic at the 
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moment about the tight lace sleeves—so that the arm 
justifies the exhibition of its outline there is no style 
inore becoming. 
That is a pretty evening dress illustrated on this page, 
made in white poplin with a bodice draped with Irish lace 
bordered with a black velvet ribbon and a group of black 
velvet bows extending from one shoulder to the waist. The 
made of three frills of net edged with a tiny 
velvet ribbon; but they would look better, I 
extended its influence here. And, 
by the way, Irish lace is enjoying considerable vogue at 
the moment, and no more attractive bodices are to be seen 
than those entirely made of this lined with lisse fastened 
with jewelled buttons and waistband—such a bodice, indeed, 
as that I described a week or two ago worn by Miss Ellaline 
Terriss in ** The Circus Girl.” And talking of ‘* The Circus 
Girl” reminds me to describe that theatre-coat sketched 
on this page which I r illy met in the hall of the Gaiety 
Theatre the other night. It is a short sac jacket made 
of a white brocade with silver design upon it, and the 
sleeves and collar are edged with white fox, while the 
lining is of the palest turquoise blue. It is a charming 
coat, but alas! somewhat perishable, and not likely to 
survive one winter season; 1t must be reckoned indeed a 
prodigal possession. Another evening coat I came across 
on the same occasion, which had more lasting attractions, 
was made of a white and black brocaded velvet, lined with 
ermine, with its ermine collar hemmed wit a narrow band 
of sable. This was in Empire shape, and quite lovely. 
IiXvening coats are very important items of our wardrobes, 
and not to be secured without considerable outlay. The 
long shape is, perhaps, the most useful, but on the whole 
is not the most convenient. There is scarcely a stall 
at a theatre sufficiently large for a woman with a 
voluminous cloak, and the short coat, if lined with fur, 
may be made quite warm enough for any ordinary winter 
weather. A luxurious specimen of this kind is of the 
palest pearl-grey moiré, lined and hemmed with chinchilla, 
with a collar of Brussels lace falling lightly from the neck to 
the hem, and a Medici collar of chinchilla. Less extravagant 
is a cape made in triple form, like the coachmen’s capes, 
of pavement-grey cloth, each cape bordered with a row of 
smoked fox and lined with mauve brocade interlined, of 
course, with wadding. But of all the materials for making 
an evening coat, black satin is the most economical, and a 
short cape of this traced with patterns of cream-coloured 
lace lined with cream-coloured brocade, with a collar of 
chinchilla, may be cordially recommended to anyone who 
wants to spend money wisely and well, for the effect will 
be good and durable. PAULINA Pry. 


sleeves are 
band of the 
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NOTES. 
A unique book is in preparation. It is nothing less than 
an autobiography of the Queen. In name it is to be 
a ‘Life of her Majesty,” by the Librarian at Windsor, 
but as it is to be submitted to the Queen herself in manu- 
script, and is to be made the means of contradicting 
various statements that have been, accord- 
ing to the Queen, erroneously repeated 
again and again as to the early years of 
her life and reign, it is clearly to be as 
much her own work as was Sir Theodore 
Martin’s ‘‘ Life of the Prince Consort.” 


That it will be extraordinarily inter- 
esting goes without saying. The subjective 
view may not be always correct, but it is 
necessarily different from the objective, 
and how interesting it will be to get the 
‘** subjective” of a royal woman’s record ! 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg would not allow 
that the ‘‘ Life” of his brother presented 
an accurate picture of his nature and ten- 
dencies to those who did not know him. 
But when we read biography that contains 
a good deal of the correspondence and other 
actual record of the doings and sayings of the 
individual, we all instinctively form our 
own opinions; and, in the case of an auto- 
biography, it is, perhaps, as interesting 
and instructive to perceive what the writer 
wishes the reader to think as it is to see 
the documents on which we must really 
found our opinion, The Queen’s many 
contributions to her own family history 
have been so delightfully frank and simple 
that her new work must be expected to 
be of a similar character, and in that case 
it is sure to reveal but more clearly how 
true a woman the stateswoman is and how 
good a wife and mother the queenly and 
resolute Sovereign has been. 


Though the extension of the ‘‘ Queen 

Victoria’s Jubilee Nursing Institute,” as a 
commemoration of the sixty years’ reign, 

has happily been removed from the merely 

artisan character that it at first seemed 

in danger of incurring, the arrangements 

for it are still unsatisfactory. At the 

present time it is entirely a woman’s com- 

memoration of the great woman’s reign. 

The first suggestion of a woman’s special 

fund to commemorate the Jubilee of one 

whose life had done so much for her sex 

was made by me in this column; it was 

immediately taken up by several ladies of 

rank, and the plan of a collection was carried 

through by a committee of ladies alone, with 

the Countess of Strafford as President, the Mayoresses of the 
kingdom as ex-officio members, and the co-operation of 
the wives of Calonial Governors, and other eminent women. 
Then the Queen decided to apply the sum they had collected 
to the establishment of a charity to be administered in her 
name; and by this generous bounty of hers, those of her 
female subjects who devote themselves to the specially 
womanly work of nursing were made available to serve the 
poor. It is, therefore, in every way at present a woman’s 
commemoration. It seems hardly credible that now, when 
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the extension of this scheme is on foot, the new committee 
raised to extend the funds and work of the nurses as a 
commemoration of the sixty years’ reign should be formed 
entirely of men ! 


Nothing could possibly be more unsuitable. That the 
work should be extended and consolidated is most nght 
and good, but women should lead in the effort, as it 
has been all along the way in which the women of the 
empire have honoured the Sovereign of their own sex. 
To a truly womanly woman there is nothing so im- 
portant and so cheering as the respect and support of 


+ 
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A WHITE POPLIN EVENING DRESS. 

other women. There is always something very wrong in 
women who, as Mrs. Humphry Ward makes someone 
say of her Marcella, ‘‘do not like other women and are 
not liked by them.” But it has never been thus with our 
Queen. Women have always been her great admirers ; 
and for her part—I saw her at, I believe, every event that 
celebrated her Jubilee, and never, no, not on any occasion 
did I see her face so radiant or such an expression of satis- 
faction on her speaking and candid countenance as when 
she met some hundreds of the representative women of the 
committee and its subscribers at the laying of the found- 
ation-stone in Windsor Park of the Prince Consort’s statue. 
It is in every way, therefore, unseemly and undesirable 
that the Jubilee Nursing Institute foundation should be 
continued by men alone, and the committee should im- 
mediately take steps to combine with their present number 
an equal or greater number of ladies. 


That national institution, the Crystal Palace, has a 
claim to be the home of a Victorian ‘‘ record reign” exhi- 
bition in the fact that it is itself a standing record of one 
of the great events of the reign—the first International 
Exhibition, that of 1851; moreover, her Majesty in person, 
in 1853, inaugurated the reopening of the Palace at 
Sydenham, as we have it now. It is therefore begged that 
if any readers have relics of any interesting fact, or any 
articles, models, pictures, etc., that will serve as a record 
of any part of the progress of the reign, they will 
communicate with the Manager of the Palace. It is 
particularly to be hoped that there will be an adequate 
representation of the wonderful advance in the activities of 
women in the sixty years. There is now at the Palace, by 
the way, a singularly interesting and uncommon circus 
display, a useful exhibition to children of what animals 
can be trained to by kind treatment. The maze of horses 
that performs a series of elaborate evolutions without the 
guidance of any riders is an extraordinary feat, and reflects 
great credit on Herr Wulff, the trainer. It delights 
children, and so does the grand spectacle of a tournament. 


A Duchess as a judge at a dog show is a novelty. Her 
Grace of Newcastle is a ‘ fancier” of those rather grim 
dogs that the Princess of Wales has brought into fashion, 
the Borzoi or Russian wolf-hounds, and has promised to 
judge at a show to be held on some date not yet fixed. 


It seems to bring the past very near to see recorded the 
death (on Christmas Day) of a son of the celebrated prison 
reformer, Elizabeth Fry. He was of course very aged— 
eighty-seven—Mrs. Fry herself having died so long ago 
as 1845, and her prison reform having begun in 1815. The 
difference that her efforts produced in prison regulations 
and management was enormous, and yet there seems room 
for improvement, for this Christmas season was marked also 
by the abolition of the picking of oakum as a task for 
women prisoners, who are to dress dolls for the toy market 


ry) 


instead, F. F.-M, 
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FACSIMILE OF TIN OF 24 CIGARETTES. 


SELLING BY THE MILLION TO THE MILLION. 


Sold only in Packets of 12 and Tins containing 24,50 and 100. These delightful Cigarettes are also 
supplied in a new size ‘‘ MAGNUMS "’ in pocket tins a 16 and in 50’s and 100's 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


is the ORIGINAL “* NAVY CUT ”’ and is made up only in I oz. Packets and in 2 oz., 4 oz., 8 oz., and 
1b. Tins which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. Beware of Imitations, and insist on 








having the ORIGINAL. Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores,&c., and Take No Other. 
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Bre akfé ust- Dish, with Hot Water Part and Handsome 


Full-Size 
Gadroon Mounts. In Prince's Plate, £4 10s. 


Full-Size Entrée-Dish, with Handsome Gadroon Mounts. 
In Futaes s Plate, £4 


Prince's 


23-pint Coffee-Pot 
2-pint Tea-Pot. 
Sugar-Basin ... 
Cream-Jug 


Dish-Cover, with Handsome Gadroon Mounts. 
In Prince’s Plate, 
10-inch £215 0 14-inch 23 76 
12-inch 300 16-inch 400 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES: 


158 to 162, OXFORD oT. W. 


f£auce-Boat, with Gadroon Mounts, 
In Prince's Plate. 

Large size ne £200 

Medium size we 115 0 

Small size 112 


<ul 


Sterling 


Vegetable Dish al Drainer, with 3 Divisions. 


: &. 2, 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: THE POYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. 





STERLING SILVER & 
‘PRINCE’S PLATE” creca7s:0 


Guaranteed to retain its Splendid Appear- 
ance and Wear like Silver for 25 Years, 


AAT 
i777, 


Soup-Tureen, with handsome sateen Mounts. 
In Prince’s Pla 
. £815 0 


2}-quart . £615 0 palin din 
a a 71 0 5 » . 91 0 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 
POST FREE. 


Queen Anne Style, Fluted Tea and Coffee Service, with Ebony Handles and Knobs. 


—— 8 Sterling 


{ 
Tea and Coffee Service £120 0 
2-pint Kettle and 
5100 


Stand one 
8 80... 


24-inch Tea- Tray... 
GOODS SENT 
TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 


Richly Cut Glass Salad-Bowl. 

With Prince’s Plate Mounts ...£2 20 

With Sterling Silver Mounts wo 2 8O 
Servers to Match— 


Gadroon Mounts. 
Prince’s Plate, 2150 | Sterling Silver, 23. 


In Prince’s Plate, 25. 


QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


(FACING THE MANSION HOUSE.) 
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— BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES — 


{¢#}° Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza; Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption; Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh. 
Clear and give Strength to the Voice of SINGERS, and are Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Soothing and Simple, CHILDREN can use them, as thev assist Expectoration and relieve Hoarseness 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


PUBLIC SPEAEERS and SINGERS «aan we “BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” or Cough and Voice Lozenges, as freely as 
requisite—containing nO Opium, nor anything that can Injure the System. ‘hey are invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal 
exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of melodious enunciation, effectually clearing and strengthening the voice. 

** Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 17, 1879. 
Bronchial Organs, I use, and most cheerfully recommend, ‘Brown’s Trocues.’ They are regarded as most eligible, convenient, 


They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
“MARIE ROZE MAPLESON.” 


**Messrs. John I. Brown and Sons, Boston. 
‘*Gentlemen,—For sudden affections of the 
and indispensable by numerous artists of my acquaintance, BOTH IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


enuntiation.— Yours truly, 


Ask for and obtain only “BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” which, after forty-six years’ experience, have proved their value, having received the sanction of 
Physicians generally, and testimonials from eminent men throughout the country. 
PER BOX. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS AT Is. I:d. 


aLL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3000 Illustrations) Post Free. 
| Sisahelins “ed hose 
A shade smallc 
£5 5s. 











SPECIAL. —The Associati on of Diamond Merchants, 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.U., give highest prices for Precious Stones, Seeond-Hand Jewellery, and Old Gold, 
having customers who prefer Second-Hand Articles. This has been a successful department with the Association many years. Anything sent to them receives attention by return of post. 









Diamond 
or Brew wh, 


New 
Pentent 










Brilliant, 















New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds New Tie Brooch, mesma 44 Diamonds, 
d 1 whole Pearl, . Bracelet to match, £5 5s. 


eC = <r 5s. A Brooch, Mm second qual, Diamonds. 
ry without Pearl, £2 1 6d. 


. New Moon Brooch, 7 Brilliants 
New Brilliant Tie and this sites Beane ae Brosche 3. and 8 Rose Diamonds, 
Emerald Circle and Centre 55 gq. 64. ; larger, 45, All Rose Diamonds, ‘& 
Brooch, Brilliants ana wand 7s. 6d. Same in Silver, 
Rubies, #3 1s., 18, 3d., 1s. 6d, o: ry Smaller 


| ye and size in Guid 6d § 


Sapphires, on,» 
Best Gold Scarf-Pin, Brooch, 18 Brilliants, 3 Rubiesor £19 1 
76. ote 5 Ng Rea ‘and 2 whole Pearls, £5 15s. 
n Brooch, containing %5 choice White 
Sritinnte, rin Smaller size, iw Os Yes Brooch, 


















Diamond Tie 


feait-Pin, £2 12s, 6d. 


Su 


New ncarf-Pin, Stones 
set transparent. Rubies 


ew Freee. Choice *2¢ Diamonds, 30s. 





> At arg 


~ 






Estimates and Sketches for 
Names, in Diamonds or Gold, 








ograms 
free on application. 


Ostrich-Feather Fan, 15 in, long. 
- qu. ie 28, 





in Rose ae eT Ie 





; 4 Sr Brooch, Pendant’ 
Choice whole Pearl Bead Necklace for Block on Shell Be i 3s. 
4 


variety of larger size Stars in Stock. White on Pearl 
nee oy eager Natural on Shell 


Superior Fans up to to £9 Os. kept in ‘stock. 
Marabout Moucheté Fans, £7 15s. £1115s £14 14a 


_—s 
SPARED Ce} 


New Dia 
or Hair Ornament, 
above, £5 5s. 







Sapphires and 


Fine Brilliant 
monds, samme price. Brooch, £21 15s. 


N 
White Brilliants and Whole Fearis, 


“97 \*4E ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, aecLaene. AND SILVERSMITHS. 
Diamond-Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. 6,GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address: * Ruspoli, London.” 
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HAMPTON & SONS Decorate & Furi 


Suggestive Schemes & Estimates Free. See Catalogues. 


Show Rooms . 
lay.) PALL MALL BAST. 8.W, 
Works: 
BELVIDERE ROAD,SE. 








Dunlop 
Pneumatic ‘Tyres 


Mane of Noise. {o I Car r 1 a £Cs. 


** 











DRIVING ON AIR CUSHIONS. 





AIR TUBE- 
OUTERCOVER ~ 


COMFORT A 
***CANVAS FABRIC. ‘AN i con- 


INCREASED. DUNLOP so gt 


DRAUGHT = \VAACARRIAGE TYRES/J,/ be carried on 
DECREASED. »\ \ ' 4 Hy in a whisper. 


ke kK EH 


*.* CARRIAGES ON HIRE.—Carriages fitted with Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres can be 
hired from the Coupe Co., Britannia Road, Fulham (Telephone No. 8697), without extra 
charge, by mentioning (when ordering) that Dunlop Tyres are required. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE Co.,LTD., 


Patentees and Soie Makers of the Celebrated Dunlop Tyres for Cycles. 
TeLecrams: “ / NESS.” 
‘TutruxeNa on, 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


SHOW-ROOMS: WORKS: 
14, Recent Street, Lonpon, S.W. Atma STREET, CovENTRY. 
BRANCHES: 
DuBLiN, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, GLASGOW, AND ABROAD. 























THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS 


oY ( 220, REGENT STREET, W. 


LONDON 


aooresses: | & 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ("22.052") 


| Mappin Brothers’ 


Canteens of 
*Queen’s’ Plate 


(Protected) 


AN 
‘Queen’s’ Cutlery 


(Protected). 











NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE TO ANY 
PART OF THE WORLD. 


GOODS FORWARDED 
TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL, 


£. 


66, Cheapside, E.C.; 220, Regent St., We; & The Quen Works, Sheffield, 
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the will o cousin Mrs. Jane Sanders, this gift is not 
to take effect, and Lary ol Hall is to poms fo! t 
Edmund Russborough Turton. He devise 
and other heredit nh premises to t 
ife on eldest n, Edmu *y ht ood? ugh, for life, witl 

inarriage he gives £100 det » his first and en ms cording 

nd William ever, hi in tail male; the picture , ** The Gipsy l’ortuns 

i¢ Pennington, and Sevres china clock presente 1 by Richard Brin 

sidue of his property, to Dr. Turton, the gold vase given by the D “% 
ep-daughter Hannah umberland to Dr. Turton, and other arti 2» hogawee to go 
I] be held therewi as heirlooms. With the exception of 
. certain closes of 5 Bowe it toxby and Lythe, he leaves the 
d Oct. 25, 1880) of Mr. ] due of his eal and personal estate to his son Edmund. 
DL. of Upsall Castle, Thirsk, Yorkshire, The will pa Oct. 14, 1896) of Mr. James Henry 
July 30 last, was proved on De Greathead. C.E., of 15, Victoria Street, Westminster, and 
igh Turton, the ‘so and sole executor, of Ravenscraig, Leigham Court Road, Streatham, the 
eing £18,903. The inventor of the system of tunnelling that bears his name, 
to his wife, and she is who died on Oct. 21, was proved on Dec. 29 by Mrs. 
* widowhood of Larpool Hall. Blanche Emily Caldecott Greathead, the widow and 
1e furniture and contents thereof, and £100 Bas Mott. the executors, the value of the personal 
tobert Bell Turton, he having been already st >» being £18,874. The testator leaves all his real 
the will of his great-grandfather Robert a perso oa. estate to his wife. 

sey. He charges certain lands and premises at The will (dated March 30, 1883) of Dame Emma Laffan, 
"vy, Yorkshire, with the payment of £1000 to his son of 28, Hyde Park Gate, Kensington, widow of Lieutenant- 
‘ Douglas Turton, £4000 to his daughter Barbara General Sir Robert M. Laffan, K.C.M.G.. who died on 
sephine Turton, and £3000 to his daughter Cecilia July 20, was proved on Dec. 17 by the Rev. Robert stuart 
Manianne Turton. On the death or remarriage of his wife de Courcy Laffan, Principal of Cheltenham College, the 
he gives Larpool Hall, upon trust, for his son Ralph Douglas son, and Major Frederick Carpenter, the executors, the 
Southport, Lancashire, who Turton, but should his son succeed to certain property und r value of the personal estate amounting to £16,984. The 





IT IS A FACT —§ borpp ROBINSON'S 


That many Doctors now recommend 














Kobinsons WINTER SALE 


a Barley el 


AS THE 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS ; AND THROUGHOUT THE MONTH. 


pod SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTIONS 


Robinaons IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


\ inde tet toe 
Ques Gro at 4 Catalogues Post 


FOR MOTHERS, and INFANTS WHEN WEANED, PETER ROBINSON 


Keen, Robinson, . & Co, 1 Co., Ltd, London, Oxford St. and saith St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF KEEN’S MUSTARD. aoe ; a 


TEE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS' & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Gold, 112. REGENT ST, LONDON, W. 


_ EER izi0vs risravrancous 


THE COMPANY have greatly extended their *" 
Watch Department, and have now on view! , ib 
an exceptionally fine assortment of high-class | ‘ << —_ . ; PLATES FOR DULL DAYS. 
tiold and Silver Watches at prices 25 per cent. 
below those usually charged by other houses for . 
hatin eosiis. MARION’S FIELD CAMERAS, from 24/- upwards. 
The Department is under the charge of 2} MARION’S HAND CAMERAS, from 6/- to £13, 

thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 2 — ; 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance MARIONA_ PAPER, Matt or Glossy Surface, also Gros Grain. 


in the selection or repairing of Watches. RONTGEN RAY APPARATUS, Best English Make. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections | - : Te pine 
’ Illustrated Cata ogue, s., Post Free. 
forwarded on approval. 
GENTLEMAN'S GOLD awcLsn OATS ake 


KEYLERE WATCH, MARION & CO., 22 & 2%, Soho Sq, London, W. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W, (Adjoining Stereoscopic Co.) 
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JEWELLERS, 
DIAMOND MOUNTERS, 


SILVERSMITHS, GEM CUTTERS, 


LAPIDARIES, 


TURQUOISE OR 
DIAMOND HEART 


BROOCH, £17. 


OPAL & DIAMOND HEART 
PENDANT & GOLD CHAIN, 


Complete, £10 to £30. 
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° 


18, 
NEW BOND ST., 





STREETER & CO’S DESIGNS ARE NOTED FOR THEIR EXCELLENT SETTINGS, DELICACY AND HARMONY OF COLOURING, 
AND A DISTINCTNESS WHICH COULD NOT WELL BE SURPASSED. 


I 
& TIE SPIDER & WEB BROOCH, 
In Pearls and Diamonds, £35, 


OPAL & DIAMOND 


MARQUISE RING, OPAL & DIAMOND 
£12. 


BROOCH, £8, 


OPAL & DIAMOND 


OPAL & DIAMOND 
RING, £15. y 


FANCY CRESCENT BROOCH, RING, £9, 


In Diamonds, £30, 


OPAL HEART PENDANT, 
With GOLD NECK-CHAIN, 
5. 


PUG BROOCH, 
In Diamonds, £18. 


BROOCH, £25. 


OPAL & 
SCROLL BRO 


EMERALD & DIAMOND FLOWER & LEAF 
COMB, ALSO TO FORM BROOCH, £50, 


DIAMOND BROOCH, 
FORMING COMB, £39. 


JIIAMOND MARQUISE 
RING, from £18, 


OPAL AND DIAMOND 


TREFOLL BROOCH, £12, 


8-STONE DIAMOND 
RINGS, from £20, 


C 
COLLIE DOG BROOCH, 
In Diamonds, £35, 


DIAMOND HEART 


OCH, £8. 





MERRYWEATHER ON 
WATER SUPPLY To MANSIONS. 


LONDON 





[MERRYWEATHER,— LONDON 
al i, 


[MERRY WEATHER 
\. 2 
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= — BEAR’ TRA — 
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Finpina WATER 


Horse, Donkey, on . — 
Weis Driven anv Borep. 


BuLitock Pump. 





[WERRY WEATHER. ‘ LonDon| 














Gas-Enoine Pump. For Water 


WinpMILt Pump. : , 
Supply or as Fire Engine. 


Write ror “ Water Suprpty To Maysions,” CALL: 


63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
66 Gold Medals. Established 202 Years. 


Mudie’s 
Select Library. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum 


can be entered at any date. 
The Best and most Popular Books of 
the Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on Sale (Second-Hand). 


OR 








Also a large selection of Books in Leather Bindings 
suitable for Birthday and Wedding Presents, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, | 


80 to 34, New Oxford Street ; 
Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, 
Victoria Street, E.C. 
And at 10 to 12, Barton Arcade, Ma- chester. 


241, Queen 


TO THE CONTINENT. 


Via QUEENBORO’ - FL.UOSHING. 
ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
GREAT SAVING IN TIME. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS 


magnificent new 21-Knor Pappie-Sreamers, built by the Fuirfield Cvo., of Glasgow, are now running in this 
Most Perfect Route to Northern and Southern Germany. 


BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours Arrival Berlin, 


In SERVICE. 


The Service 


8.28 p.m. 
12.41 a.m, 


FOLDING BED-ROOM SUITE 


(SOLID V.P. PATENT) 
Can be Packed into a Small Case in a Few Minutes 
and Moved About with Ease. 


When up, cannot tell difference from other furniture, 





LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hours .... one Arrival Dresden, 
LONDON—BALE in 23 hours. 
Time Tables and all Information Free on application to the “ Zeeland "’ Steam-ship Co. at 


Flushing, or at 44a, Fore St., London, E.C, 
where Circular Tickets may be obtained at Three Days’ Notice 


THE “PELICAN” SELF-FEEDING PEN 


(PATENTED) 


10/6 10/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY. HAS EXTRA LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK. SECURE AGAINST 
LEAKAGE. FLOW OF INK TO THE PEN CAN BE REGULATED WITH THE GREATEST NICETY. 


In Polished Vulcanite, handsomely Enchased, fitted with Special Barrel Pen, in 14-carat Gold, Iridium-Pointed. 


Also the “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER (Patented) 


ABSOLUTELY SECURE AGAINST LEAKAGE, AND PRESERVES THE INK FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Fitted with Non-Corrodible Iridium-Pointed Pen, 3/6; with Gold Pens, 5/6, 10/6, and 12/6. 


Sold by ali Stationers, Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.. Limited, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


BOULTON | PAUL, NORWICH. 


‘e 4, es A ee Range of Horticultural Buildings 
Shay ‘ Sas Erected at Hestercombe, Taunton, for 
a ie ii The Hon. E. W. Berkeley Portman. 





HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, 





TORIES, FERNERIES, VINERIES. 


PEACH, PLANT, ORCHID, TOMATO, & CUCUMBER 
HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c. 
BEST MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP, sal not a ss * 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. REE. 











| INVALUABLE TO COLONISTS, HOTELS, OFFICERS’ 


QUARTERS, SPARE BED-ROOMS, SHOOTING-BOXES, 


Bed, Wardrobe, Washstand, Chest of Drawers, 
Chairs, &c., Complete. 

SUITES AT ALL PRICES SEPARATE PARTS CAN BE HAD 
Can be obtained of any Dealer, or Direct from the 
V.P. FOLDING BED-ROOM SUITE & FURNITURE CO., LTD., 
330, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


DS’ 
ODONTO 


Is THE BEST 


Tooth Powder, 


Whitensthe Teeth, 
Prevents Decay. 
Gives Delightful 
Fragrance 
to the Breath. 


2s. Od. 
Ask Chemists for 
ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


And 170, RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 








Manufacturers to the Queen. 
| Children’s 1/3doz.| Hemstircurn, 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 23 mdies 29 doz. 
Gents’ 33 ;. Gents’ BN « 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
POCKET Rowinsos & CLKAVER have a 
world-wide fame.” — The Queen. 
| SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERCHIEFS 
| LISTS POST FREE. ’ 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
| Samples should be sent Divect to Belfast. 














THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


‘“‘The Queen.”— Feels no hesitation in recom | 
mending its use.—Dec. 22, 1883. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 


Unequalled for its Brilliance and 
Cleanliness. 
It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, 








OLISH. 


Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. 


LLOYD’ 


IN TUBES, 
1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 


rue oriaiuas FU XKESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 


| WITHOUT THE USE OF SCAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. 


The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 

Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY 

on a Yellow Ground, and bears this 
TRADE MARK— 


Ay 


SONS 


R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought the business 
with the receipt, trade-mark. and goodwill, from the Executrix oF 
the late A. 8. Lloyd. The genuine is now manufactured ONLY at 
their Factory. 

From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 
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1 Sinclair, in 
. Michael’s, ¢ 
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tioned the honours that ha 

from all quarter ind of the 
he had defended the Christi 
modern unbelievers. Ihe 

himself a sin 
and one whose 
life and conduct. 

The assembly which 

Paul's to present Mrs. 

their gratitude for her sery 

were much impressed by D 

you that she is well worthy 


BATH: 


The Queen of the West. 


( nection with tl ere 
Church Council has 
Giuar proposes 
the education 

ight be art inged 
majority of the laity 


3, and very much 


if 


Phe wan A 

on 

st 

re can be 

rdially ipprove o easure 
rry’ ¢ 


Ke Ang 


Don't miss seeing BATH, the famous Health 
Resort. Unrivalled Hot Springs. Magnificent 
Roman Remains. Charming Scenery. Good 
Hotels. Band Daily. Two Hours from London. 
Writs 


to Manager for recent letters from patients, or for 


Beautifully Illustrated Work, 


‘“BATH AS A HEALTH RESORT,” 


POST FREE ONE SHILLING. 


Baths’ 


toman Batu Recentty Uscoverep 


PNEUMATIC TYRES 


SUPERSEDED. 


SEE THE NEW PNEUMATIC COMPENSATION CYCLE. 














Stimulating — Nutritive — Exquisite in Flavour. 


Cn the breakfast tables 


ot the World. 


SOLUBLE- 
DELICIOUS TASTE | 


Van Houten’s Cocoa contains a much larger quantity 
of flesh-forming substances in digestive form than any 
other beverage. 
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ought to 


paid to her. I 


her or of any honour that can be 
long time, and I think 


know, for I have lived with her for a li 

her the one woman in the world.’’ The tenderness of the 
Archbishop’s words and manner touched the hearts of all 
present 


rICAL NOTES. 

d in the disé m about the 
that unless the fresh 
can be disproved, they are of 
gerests that all the facts 
rsons of repute and position, 
one by Mr. Labouchere, 
elve It urges that 


ISsi¢ 
ai 
charges — 


su 
rene? il ile i th it i child must beat 
through life the name that clergyman administers in 
baptism is a mistake. The which a child bears is 
that which his godfathers and godmothers gave him in his 
baptism. The sponsors often give the name indistinctly in 
reply to the words, **‘ Name this child.” 


It is stated that the 
iperior 
ors the Th 


al 


hiume 


the 
ve 


funds of a body inst 
been brought without as yet 


Attached to a garland on Thacke ray’s bust on Christmas 
Day was a card bearing the inscription: ‘** William Make- 
Thackeray, Adsum, Christmas, 1863. ‘And his 
heart throbbed with infinite peace.’ ”’ The words 
were the last he ever wrote, being intended for his 
unfinished novel ‘‘ Denis Duval.’”’ They were found 
written in pencil by his bedside on Christmas morning, 
when he was discovered lying dead at his house near 
Kensington Palace. 


introduc ing Dr. Wace to the 
‘ornhill, spoke very gracefully 
ices to the Church. He men- 
d been conferred on Dr. Wace 
» ability and success with which 
in faith against the attacks of 
also said that Dr. Wace was 
nuine, and humble Christian, 


peat e 
an 


The Bishop of Worcester has been advising his clergy 
to read the first lesson on Christmas Day, especially at 
morning prayer, from the Revised Version. The sense of 
the Authorised Version is, he says, not merely incorrect, it 
is directly contrary to the true sense of the original, and 
utter shipwreck is made of a magnificent prophecy. V. 


at the Chapter House of 
Temple with an expression of 
ices in the diocese of London 
r. Temple's words: ‘* I assure 
of anything that can be given 


BREAD 


BISCUITS.| 


Supplied 10 the Queen 
and Royal Family. 











Purchasers ave requested to see that & 

al Bread supplied to them as HOVIS & 

is stamped HOVIS. : 

pply to your Baker or Grocer for g 

10VIS Flour for home use, packed § 
in Bags of 3} Ibs. and 7 Ibs. 


\ 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtain 

ing HOVIS, or if what is supplied as & 

HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write, §& 

sending Sample (the cost of which will 
defrayed) to 


S. FITTON and SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending other Bread instead & 
of HOV. » 80 for their own profit. 
SEWARE! 


6d. or 1s, Samples of Bread and 
Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 


[ Copyright. 


DREW «SONS 


Inventors and Sole Makers of the 


New Patent WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS, 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, 
GREATER PACKING CAPACITY THAN 
TRUNKS OF USUAL MAKE. 


= 





Pricesfrom 


50/- THE TRUNK 
FOR CONTINENTAL USE. 


Col. T. L. writes: 

“The Trunks I bought from you 
|;made of iy Patent Compresse 
WOOD FIBRE, stand the very rough 
wear of Continental travelling re- 
markably well.” 7 
Covered in Dark Brown Waterproof Sail Cloth bound 

Solid Leather OR covered entirely in Solid Hide. 

Specialists in the Manufacture of 
DATE “UN oUTH ad SASK Cty pt 


DREW anvd SONS, Makers to the Royal Family, 
33, 35, & 37, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, WwW. 
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OETZMANWN, of 27, Baker Street | 
MIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. A NOVEI! T yY ! 
run ad free a) urged ify weeneced is six month 


lhe Hy good pi vy all the “| 
makers is TH IMAS OBTZMANN ay d CO.’S, 27 Baker street, W. | 


monies ivi om SWnthetic. Scents | pq CROWN C0 
ee os 


Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One Ly o np Tense “mn. 
Carriage tree Tunings free. Cheape se it ! for Sale 


7, Baber Strest, Portman Squats riibatas GYzMANY ud 0" New and Special Manufacture of PIESSE & LUBIN 2 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, ENGLAND. 24 OLD BOND ST., W 
7. . 
URC HASERS who can pay Cash will find IN TWO SIZES. 50452 LUDGATE HILL,E c 


in the Sinenem Ser sow rand end 


Ses MANS FOR FIRST CLASS DENTISTRY. 


stein, and other make rs s TH OMAS Of TZMANN 


Bake 


cked free and forwarded. Only address, 27, Baker Street, W. 
OHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
newly-introduced ¢ Boes- STRU NG GRAND PIANOFORTES 

save achieved phenome ooel 3 

Make 








He r “Majes ty the Queen 
ae Ro. pode wanily. 
teney Stre Loudon, W. 


pratnarnes | SALE OF PIANOS, : , 

IRGANS R RNED FROM HIRI I 

len a. 7 het ant M4 Kas vi eg approval, carriage fre DECAYED eo ® scsctatt 
7 q TOOTH oan TOOTH CROWN 


whe tn ha ena: fet Gai: || WALLFLOWER HELIOTROPE \. 
ericau Organs, by ‘all the best Makers: from 41.6 mm ae NN Decayed and broken-down teeth 


American Organs by the st Makers, fro guine } 1 AAI ‘ 
wards. Full pric paid wil \ allower or an istrument TE = - . if should not be extracted. They can 


wee ye ¢ a higher cla he t 
te and parti ite Me ost free T. DALMAINS. an ROSE MUSK be saved for man by skilful 
mW ears), 91 insbury avement C. Open til 7 , y years y u 
: : SYNTHETIC SCENTS crowning and filling at moderate 




















and fixed fees. Experts in all 


WHERE TO WINTER 
>pemeprs r mW JASMIN THIS PERFUME IS { _ 
BD it a eve foot’ Rloctrs igh tnroughout. Chrmingl ? NON - EVANESCENT tte veate methods of dentistry in attendance 
® d facing the ocean. The imate is as mild and ightful a a y: - 

t of Nice and Italy. This splendid « maliie hme: ut » fac in g the 
and baths the finest situation in the towr olf and lawn- PICOTEE PIESSE & LUBIN LILAC Descriptive book post Sree: on appli tion. lo 
‘ 8, is famed for its ¢ “ ort, celle oking. and 
~ wane bmp x, lyon oka; = Ye Espen ins. 2 NEW BOND STREET the Secretary at cither addre: 
During the winter ~ Foon tos Sees ae 2 r —e lof. Yi os wn ty ne ne ing LONDON 
4 “ have en oe “oy the Grand fot tel, w ith in vie Ww re VIOLET |) Pre % Aotin ORA NG E Y NO FE 4 Bae CONSULTATION. 


satis fying all the o amas ats whic he raver may desire al rife re 


pve i nt OPOPONAX lim, ' CERISE BOUDARD GEARED D Cycles 


TINTRR = lH They aS > 
—_— = SS — es THE BOUDARD PEVERIL GEAR €O., LTD., 
SPEC IAL TOURS.—65 Days for £6 5 by Magnificent Vessels By | have n rw arranged for all Gears to be made in Nottingham, under 

1) the direct supervision of M. BOUDARD (the inventor), and will 


the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. For Partic lars _ H | ? ‘ 
pply 1 18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur’ Street (West End), | LILY of the VALLEY a Hi JONQUIL guarantee thelr porte he eing ERG eel OES, FES 
- ; aA 1 or hired from the following establishments of 
A HOTEL GU IDE | "(Tariffs free). Messrs. GOY & CO., Ltd,, 
PUBLISHED. BY * 2 & 4, Praed St., W.; 398 to 400, Fulham Kd., S.W.5 
108, wre T Bet EN hy fi Ue E.c. And Many Others. And Many Others. Porchester Hall, Bayswater, W. 
, : he Safety Record from Land's End to John 0’ Groats is 
‘ANNES.—HOTEL BEAU SITE. _ Situated f still held by G.P. MILLS, who accomplished ton ® 
/ he West End. Large garden, tennis, English billiards. > _ : 
ele LE lig rht, Tift, "tatest gt oe cyptiadon, . ve on proven dry (iil qa mn || BOUDARD CEARED MACHINE. 
G. GOUGLTZ, Proprietor. eS at Registered Offices: 17, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
YANNES.—Gd. HOTEL du PAVILLON. These novel and exquisite odours outvie all efforts hitherto practised for the production | — . 
rl This Virek-Cinse Be ~¢ mers “oe eS of perfumes. They retain their original fragrance permanently, for non-evanescence is their THE 
PAUL BORGO, Proprietor. Ea ___ [#6] _| remarkable characteristic. This new departure in the Art of Perfumery will supplant the 
RE) 10.—E DE IN HOTE ie F irst-Class, | Older_and hitherto accepted processes, a triumph of the science of the Parfumeur-Chimiste 
over Nature. They are the most Refined Scents ever placed before the Public. 


outh, large garden, omnibus meets all trains. Moderate 























t the new pro- 


Ek re i DEST ent Summer, MOTEL oe May be Obtained generally of Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, or will be 
Forwarded by Post direct on Receipt of Remittance for value 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 
the Steam- hips LUSITANIA, 3877 tons register, and PIESSE & LUBIN 


G ARONN E, 876 tons register, from Ls mde mas under 


anand pturine aie eS | @) NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Fo MOR Occo, "SIC IL ¥, P \LESTINE, yr EGYPT, 
Leaving Feb. MN, returning mee 15 i. i 


Jeo ee 2 = ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED atm | 10/6, 16/6, 186, + 25/" 


vege RS he gad Rk OR MONEY REFUNDED. ET |. sycias wittary Gorrespne: 


Seaton, BU.; 6 the Branch Oftice is, Cockspmr Street, 8.WV. 
ent to the * Morning eet id 


Mi 5 
~ CHAPPEI } LEGAL GUARANTEE. HERS L recently in Ashanti says , 
J ~ - DACH ; **7T have used the ‘SW AN Pen you 


cal 1p EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most , sold me during the Ashanti Expedition of 





Full Cataloque, Coloured Illustrations to Scale, Post Free. Mape 1n Turner Sizes, at 








successful American Remedy, is an ¢ffervescent 1895-6, It gave me complete satisfaction, 
unusual sustaining power.’’— Times. ® powder, taken in water. If three doses do not and withstood the climate, For the future 
“Combines the tonc and power of a grand cure any headache, no matter how caused, send I shall use no other. 
with the compactness of an ordinary upright or the bottle to us. saying where obtained, AND ; We only require your gece and hand- 
2 it ” y News a : a  Aeltdn Siig f writing to select a suitable pen. 
cottage piano.”’—Daily News. WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND . . : 
N E WwW H ) G H - Cc LASS THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post free, 7}d. Larger mR Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free 
} os ‘ . P on application, 
sizes, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 3d. Sold by many Ch. mists, or f ; 
‘While boasting the solid virtues of English | obtained to order by almost all. > Ir MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
workmanship, is as cheap as any piano of its g, CZs - | 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
size and quality produ ed from a fore ign work- | EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., & j , 954, REGENT ST., W.: OR 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. : Y ps | 21, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., w.! 


shop.’’- Truth. 
Insist on Full Name— TO MORE ASTHMA from this moment. 


P] A S . Awarded one hundred thor 
' E 5 B R 0 M 0- A) E LTI E| R.) NO MORE ASTHMA Siedute imi ‘admitted tbe 
nnrivalled, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONCON, wW. M ER 5 0 N’ DR. ULERY, MAUSEIPLES. FRANCE 


e SPINAL CARRIAGES FOR LEVESON’S WICKER L 5 
f VE N \ INVALID CHAIRS 20H eaovits. co zAtacittns oon EVESON’S 
Sonn Bes fa rw, PERAMBULATORS. 
& CARRIAGES. (See 3 fe q]/ NEW DESIGNS FOR 1897, 


Self-Propelling  |NVALIDS’ COMMODE CHAIRS, CARRYING ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


7 - , g > Be 
MERLIN CHAIRS. spinal COUCHES AND CARRIAGES, , CHAIRS, | a a oe S ie THE “PARISIEN,” 
BED-RESTS, LEG-RESTS, CRUTCHES, jeu! : ar A\ = On Coe Springs.” 


RECLINING CHAIRS, BED-TABLES, : 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FUR- Way 4 —— , LEVESON'S VICTORIA IN- 


ZS RECLINING VALID'S CARRIAGE 
NITURE FOR THE USE OF INVALIDS. KS BATH-CHAIES. » with self-quiding 


“A tone of remarkably sweet alter end and 








LONDON. 








front wheel. 


LEVESON’S PATENT ; LEY RSOr S ADJUSTABLE 


TELESCOPE COUCH. The Leg-Rest 
odie Looe 9 the seat. Neatly 


READING Caned. Price 2 Guineas. 

= 2 nee Va = = 

1 P+ “oa K Ae = , - ; ee . " THE “ CANOE,” on Cee Springs, 
Guineas : AY : J f < baler ad , 4 a fy Se ee : : j In White or Light Tan Ag hy 
- Ls “4 LAy §6AND WINDOW. 


IL ney, COUCHES 


ou” 29 LEVESON & SONS, 


90 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. Be : » mmr EZ 


30, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
35, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 

9, ALBION ST., LEEDS. 

89, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 


THE LARCEST STOCK OF INVALID FURNITURE IN THE WORLD. (Established 1849). 


y 
21, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8.W. ies WZi5) SN S Oe Sea: 
q SINS y CAS PEIN] 


SS Oy 
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MISCELLANEOUS. years ago he exhibited at the Salon a group entitled ‘‘ La Chancellor of the Exchequer, for £160,000. These docu- 
+} Iptor, whose death has itié, iting a French soldier handing his water- ments will probably be sold by private treaty, but they will 
sae the ten the lest—to ttle to dying Prussian Cuirassier. Public feeling, not now fetch so startling a price, whoever their purchaser 

iowenas Yin ton excited by th hauvini of the Boulevard, may be, for their ranks have been thinned by private sales. 
ear tay 4 Tt afl Gone x pre itself ongly against this display of comrade- : — on we 
iis in 1851, a site ten deaths py, + Anse ideueadal to the heart by It has been decided, in the Queen’s Bench Division of 
mous Rude. Chatrouss¢ this narrowness of sympatht radually withdrew from the the High Court, by Justices Hawkins, Cave, and Wright, 
ind died almost broken- that persons living in almshouses are not disqualified from 
being put on the list of voters as occupiers of their 
dwellings. 


indefatigable worké 


hburnham Library is shortly to be sold, 

eing catalogued to that end. The As 
‘ reasure ‘ beneath the auctioneer’s hammet1 peral 
t] will 1 howeve clude the manuscripts which were commemoration of the preferment of a total abstainer to 


venerous subscriber to the Church of England Tem- 
ice Societ y has sent the Soc iety a cheque for £250 in 


Iwo offeres o Mr. Gladstone, in the days when he was the Primacy of all Eng Anes 





[byt tg OF HERALDIC OFFICE 


CLAXTON’S ’ 
— -CAP.'G.E. LEWIS'S RIFLES.| f/p%: Cibo. ttn century — seach and. Anthea 
For Remedying Vrominent Ears, “The Gun of the Period,” Motta in heral :s vie ' ers ise ? Boo <. plat —— r M ern 
Preventing Disfleureme nt in : a Lt uN ATED ADD RE se 5 LON vei I ar Mu, "= 


after life, Kee phen Hair Tidy. 
a pe ngs rice | (YRESTED STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S 
Instantly Relieves |X Gtisea nox, — Best quality Paper and Squa 
- J ur with Crest p> thy 


“manus “pice dead” | ‘TREBLE, EXPRESS RIFLES. 


I. L. ‘CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. GRIP HENRY OR METFORD : 
RIFLING > , Evisesleen conde ae hy 
Tt. CULLETON, 5, Cranbourn Street ’ wit 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, : = 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, / 7, TORTURES | D® ESS SHIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA. 
“ » « -- Va To wear with one stud centre of front 





Oliver Wendell Holmes, ” OES) EDM, : A warm bath with eaezn impos tse, 
Miss Emily Faithful, : , Cuticura Soap, a single TS.—EGIDIUS.—The Only Flannel 
3 or 


The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, application of Cuticura |} ina ver shrink in washing. ‘Three for 36s. 6d 


lis. 6d ch fr Write for Pattern to the 
end many other persons of distinction have testified 2 ~ . 
si a ine qj followed by mild doses of Cuticura LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


(ointment), the great skin cure, | « R. FORD and CO. 41, Poultry, London 
5 TRAJECTORY U GREAT ACCURACY Resolvent (the new blood purifier), wiil Banded, fine linen, three for 6; Superior, 7s. dd. ; Extra 
RIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 10 bores, afford instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and | farriage paid 1 FORD und CO with nal pa haallee 
to GO gui Ip e-Barrel Expre Rifle wo : : 
bores, from 12 guineas. & 8 gui point to a speedy cure in every form of tor- BROS.. OLD BOND STRE ET. 


6 Neg mate : . : } Agets turing and disfiguring skin humours. Most Unique Collection ot OLI ) NANKIN BLUE AND 
[a ‘ ‘ u t rG rT ifle ‘ lt WHITE “CHINA AND COLOURED PORCELAIN ever exhibited 
none. Buy d 1 Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and in London. 
1 
| 
‘ ' i ya | 














E xt abl she od me art ya qus arte or of a cent roth American chemists in all the principal cities. “ British de pats 
al e A R, 0 , - - on i y , r _ . 
G.E LEWIS, GUN M KE BIRMINCHAM. F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King Eawand-st., Li . Por | yay LOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 


TABLISHED 180) Duve ann Cugm. Coxzr., Sole Props, Boston, U. 8. 
thor mughly marine ss SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 


experienced Che mis , and constantly prescribed by the most 





| ooo Skin De D Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps 
ST 


——E OOOO) OOO weed 3 t  eoninetggs 


ot ante No Ww Ready. 
EXCELLENT” v 


F Bo RKE’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

KNIGHTAGE, ETC., FOR 1897; A Genealogical and Heraldic 
OF ‘GREAT VALUE 
LANCET JUNE 15.1889. 


os 


005 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, together with Memoirs 
of the Privy Co = iors aud Knuights, Fifty-ninth Edition. 
Super royal, Svo, cloth gilt, price £1 18s. 

Harrison and Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Onn 
rer 


WAV 
NA 


P, AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 
aaa hal MALTA, \ ee I, ) 
i¥I”" ADEN BOMI . and 
MADRAS, via BOMBAY ° 7 § 
\ 
j 
t 
j 


ANN 


Every Week. 


Y) 


STRAITS, CHINA, and JAP = 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, conomBO: “aus: 
TRALIA, NEW zi ALAND, and ‘TAS- 


4 


Everv 
Fortnight. 


x) 


(PATENT). 


SAVORY > In TINS 2/6 


LONOON. HALF TINS (SAMPLES) L/6 " any's 
Street, 1d 25, ¢ spur Btee et, London 


a Pe ar eee ROCCO NOON NONI OOONROORNNOOOO Se ee on ae 


t. | HALL and CO 
for tila vied Pamphlet le Parts Construction ree i SORTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESS. 

- . iaenenmeemeer ae The Highest Award at the Exhibition, 1889. London: G. JOZEAU, 

ann ane. afl ola, fae, afl ae, allan, 2fne. oa P - 49, Haymarket, W.; MERTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
TRY . ; Ac 0 K Re CARTERS \ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS.— 
7 a GIGANTIC HOLIDAY PROGRAMME. 8sT. JAMEs'S 
HALL, PICCADILLY. TWICE DAILY, at 3and &, of Mirthful 

Frolicsome, Piquant, 20th Century Ideas. Ever ything new. 
Bright and Delightful Entertainment for ¥ ung und Ord. ric nets 


at Tree's Office, the Hall, and all Libraries es, 
General Manager, Mr Lawnence "Bre vm 


MXN) 
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ANIA 
E ane BRINDISI to EGYPT and Every 
LAS" ° Three Weeks. 


r 
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heap ) Return Ticke ts. 


XY) 
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and Is. 








“But be sure ‘ir on are CARTER’ i 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely 


A 
REVOLUTION IN . counterfeited, It is not enough to ask for * Little 
Ci tt P | i ly Liver Pills.’ CARTER is the important word, and 
gare e aper -_ should be observed on the outside wrapper; other 
Books wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do not take 
i any nameless * Little Liver Pills” that may be offered, 
EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. N: But be gure they are C ARTER’S. 


AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 
SE ee 


a 
An Absolute Cure for CONSTIPATION. cE 


‘A remarkably smart contrivance.”’—DBlack and White. ** Surely a box m to yall busy people." — Westminster G 
‘I hope he may make a fortune by it. Truth. 




















** A design in lead pencils that deserves popularity.”—Morning Leader. 


aCeRSTIPATION. [Qe uve, MOST INCENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 


IMPAIRED : BILIQUSNESS. If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for 
DIGESTION sys Specimens—3 Black, 1 Red, and 1 Blue, post ~ 

* BS ’ CONSTIPATION free in the United Kingdom, 1s. ’ absolute relief. 

: Continued use will 


PILES. DURING | Blaisdell Pencil Co., Ltd., 


— 46, Holborn V “iaduct, 
SICK HEADACHE. NURSING, ETC Lonpon, E.C. 


= Bor Post Free on application to | A , . 
GRATIS vretete Newbery and Sons, 1 & 3, King att 90, Great Russell St. 
Edward St., Newgate S¢., pm RY » K.C. y London, W.0, 
, A TRIAL WILL 
CARRY CONVICTION. 








Pree $0, of Cnemisis & Dew ene or } propane on receipt of 2/9 & 0. 


COMFORT IN WALKING. 


ie ag as a cedar pencil ASTHMACURE 


t 7 but covered with paper. 
0 ¢plas “eho hated gece |_| GRINAUITS INDIAN GIGARETTES 
8 AUTOMATICALLY, (© SY Sept at “rae nmcats 
f Teliev y Grimault ‘o.'s Indian ls 53, 


box, at all Chemists, or post free from WiLcox + a ’ 


a 


PATORET T PAPER Py" Tvb TONDON. DKekeke mae OY tix: itner Street, Great Portland Street, Lond: on, 
CURES WHEN ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. } ———— anal eS 
IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC | 


In Relieving ALL PAIN & TEROBBIN®G, and soon 


cures the worst CORNS & BUNIONS. Fo <7 . sre eas yom ‘Benger’'s S Food 


| ff Exhibition 1889. 
at yy EO E i @ ) UW is best for Babies. 
" ili never regret it. ° - 
TO arch aie id Toilet powder - CEX. F-A'W, Inventor Invalids, & The Aged. 


Boxes, is. 1jd., of all Chemists. 4 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemicts, Cheltenham. 9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. LD BY ALL CHEM P ‘a 
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PIONEER’ 4 arenes 
y Z =S Guaranteed Genuir A, NGLISH KEYLESS LEVER, }-plate Move- 
j ==> ne wok $ éguet Spru — lied in 13 Actions and on End Stones, 
Yy) 3 : Com ed fora i Xd and a in massive 15-carat Gok 


SWEETENED TOBACCO. =ey— ie 


FP AALALLA LLL 


= y | SELECTIONS 
KNOWN res OVER THE WORLD. N —A — ON APPROVAL. 


—LIOIFOFfr 


we RICHMOND CAVENDISH CO, LTD. ...-- 


’ Hunter ¢ oF Haif-Hunter 
Silve er, Open Face 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS. LIVERPOOL. » Hunter or Half-Hun‘er , 
_& Quan VICTORIA ST., Lonaen. E.C. 


And 158 to 162, OxFORD ST, LONDON, W. 





Sold by all First-Class apne at Home and Abroad. 


1 and 2 oz Packets, and * : and 1 lb. Tins. 


Tp have ee aas SPs ere ee te NT FONT Tee a Me 
W BUSS SON Ee THE MOST ECONOMIC, CONVENIENT 
& PORTABLE FORM OF SOUP. 


[AZENBYS 
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Awortd. ren: owned 


Ditds eye Patter 


x, © thet: 


Ippn: 


_FReBee MMILLED 
RIDING: 


conti iuousty 
‘From1847 tothe ntesent time! 


This:is a RECORD: in the. 
--WOOILEN TRADE’ & at-this- date 
these riding Tweeds stand-HIGHER 
FHAN-EVER in-the-estimation 


cof the pubhe 7 
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Tid hor 


Sc 
SQL ee 
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Preurebel ese 
m0 win 








nd fal [a0 Trl 
ed ef a 


To 


pe eae 


FOR MAKING FRESH SOUP, OR 
IMPROVING HOME MADE STOCK 


EACH SQUARE WILL PRODUCE 


faliatfal 





MPH ps 
YU wei wy 


The above engraved ground is as near a facsimile as possible in wood engraving of 
the Bird’s Eye Pattern in black aud white. The same pattern is also made in Light 
and Dark Fawns, a variety of Drab, Olive, Tan, and Brown Shades. 
Messrs. W. BLISS §& SON, Ltd., Chipping Norton, England, request the 
Woollen Trade and the public to note that all their Standard Tweeds are 
stamped on the back every two yards with their Trade ep as above. 


They supply the Wholesale Traders only, but the public ¢ = procure the Goods from Tailors or 
Drapers in all parts of the World. 








Prepared by 


£ LAZENBY & SON LB Trinity SELONDON.S E 
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Jes LILY OF THE VALLEY 


World-renowned for the fullness and softness of its fragrance, without artificial odour | 


Maisléckchen=-Perfamery 


Perfume for the handkerchief — Soap — Powder 


Beware of imitations : ' 
Toilet Water — Brillantine — Eau de Cologne. 











Only genuine with the full firm of the creator 


sd er where sls Gustav Tkohse v Berlin 
S: ath “I~ Perfumer by appointment to H. M. the Empress | 
of Germany and H. M. the Empress Frederick, | 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S | —S = | PERFECTLY s-nPLE 
WEDDING PRESENTS. Y) SEWETSNS MIR eS : a f . SINPLY PERFECT. 


TRE «ce 


4) AY ) ce & 3 ape A 
poner re Lab. YW Mj | POCKET KODAK. 











jtroedy,, 


| 


ind Ornamental 
LE Powaysniyy 


AND UPWARDS 


Bi 


ne | 


Useful 


A dainty little camera, weighing only 7 ounces, 

Can be slipped into the pocket. 

Makes pictures 13 x 2 inches. 

Loaded in daylight—no dark room necessary. 

Achromatic lens, with three stops. 

Improved rotary shutter always set for time or 
instantaneous exposures. View finder. Counter, 


SIS] 


Ac. 


MU Te 0p Wo fq ve 


GUINEA 





oyy po 


Complete with roll of film for 12 exposures, 


£1 Is. 


EASTMAN Phctagraptite Matortete 


115-117 Oxford Street, London, W. 


White for descriptive pamphlet, post free. 


BISOCL LAS, 


ONE 


(Ups Spuotinijgsny jo 


"PLIOA 








PERS, 





BALLON, 





S}lvselg 10) 
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CIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKEI TO THE QUEEN 


3 8, 2 BO VIADWOS:- HY W ai 4 PL | ' . 
5, CORNHILL: 122. REGEN’ | | 4 = y ~S xa ;_-— —! 
S ! / a ANG > > J 
"4 ‘ FIN Ss we } HOMESPUNS 
1400 - 7 We i 


oF USED ie, | Gears. eS re ee , 
Ae 4 is DON'T SUIT 
‘E QUEEN) | Brey f= 7 i —— EVERYONE 

: | - = Fer. Prices of above - weitGfor: | But they are quite the fashion amon 
ort HEME ETSPNS;ILGRAITD-CAlalocye Post rea: | RUSS eee 


“PYRAMID 
Shooting, Sport, and Country wear 








LLL) ///)//47144/477. 


A, 








Gi Great B rita ittle weight and BR ann endless wear. 
from 21d. 


They are alsc most suitable for boys. 
a low, prices ranging per 
(oui ard. They are equally well adapted 
for Ladies’ Costumes or Gentlemen’s 
Suits. 
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Cricklewood London, V.W. j d J 
K : ie Donegal, Ireland. We have a magnificent 
carriage paid, 
a ae ow NLS | 
Crystal Glas " Crystal Glass» 
rystal Gs ; rr Free from Of Vegeta le 


$, SMITH & SON, 9, STRAND, W.C. ee 


ever popular Silver Grey to the rewest designs 
WINNERS OF THE HIGHEST POSITIONS FOR 
ENGLISH TOURBILLON & SPLIT SECONDS WATCHES | Ip [| S e | | \V Dey SR 
AT KEW i IN (] 0) e e () e The White House, Portrush, Ireland. 
e zea GLEPL ILD LSS SP ZILLLLLLLLLZ Ry) 
, ™ | | Mercury. : Drugs. PA RIS. 37, B¢ de Strasbourg. 


F's MYON LIGHTS, 3 All Ones CR rlage Paid fo ng Rail nf Station genres giving great warmth with 
nr - . ————— The cost of the goods is comparitively 
We carry one of the largest stecks in Ireland 
in delicate Browns and Heather Mixtures. 
OBSERVATORY 1895. 
ED PIN AUD'S Celebrated Perfumes 
: VIOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA 


cea» a | 
cLanees Preamp axp vary wou co, 1 | Wf ie ) LON NDON. W. sicfon solstert Semeetteet arabe 
. N pure woolonly by the Peasants in the County 
Patterns free cn application. All goods 
All English, 18-ct | All Bagiish. THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 





9 : | 
ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 
he world-renowned hair 
4 | tonic; prevents the | hair from falling off. 
a U > : a_i! 
V wy : ED.PINEUD'S 1XORA_ SOAP 
. 4 : The best soap known 
. ” Sold pd all First-class Perfumers. 
All English, ; _ ; ; 
Silver, First S : —— ’ Silver, Second 
Quality, 29 Qs. ae ihe y Quality, £5. 
Cryctal Glass, £8 8s. Crystal Glass, £4. 
HEAVY, Damp and Dust Proof, Open Face, Crystal Glass, 


Wholesale: R, VENDEN & SONS, 
3i, 
Half Hunting or Full Hunting Cases, Three-Quarter Plate, 


18-et. Gold, Swiss Made, £8 8;. 
ilver, Swiss Made, £3 3s. 


> 




















ThE Sax (Oxford Street), London, W. 
HALF CHRONOMETER, Fully Jewelled. A Watch of 
High Quality, and the most EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
ever produced 


Bvgrest Herre irs at 
rel" wt 


ATORIES 














They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS. 


Of ali Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


a RIDE TO KHIVA,. BEWARE OF SPU ‘RIOUS + pa tao mg Ay by 
~ D dd Oth The Genui > ADE MAK 

by Capt. Fred. Burnaby, Rk 4.6 — "on the Right-Hand Cor oor of each Label. . 

FOR “Two pairs of boots lined with fur WHOLESALE OF R. HOvENDEN & Sons, 
were also taken ;_ and for physic—with BERNERS ST., W., AND CITY RD., E.C., LONDON, 

which it is as well to be supplied when 

BILE travelling in out-of-the-way places— 

4 some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 

latter a most invaluable medicine, and 


LIVER one which I have used on the natives 
7 H of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- [ort Cough = use 
EADACHE lous effects produced upon the mind 
H . 9 and body of an Arab Sheik, who was j } They at once check the Cough 


impervious to all native medicines when and remove the cause, 


HEARTBURN, | ‘Cocke's Pits, | The Unrivalled 


will never fade from my memory ; and 


INDIGESTION, H a friend of mune who passed through | One Lozenge alone relieves. 
'l] Sold everywhere, Tins 133d. each, 


the same district many months after 
wards, informed me-that my fame as a , 


WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY. | EETG.. J “trecicine man tad not died out ealings Jozenges 


Old Watches & Jewellery taken in Exchange. 
Certificate and Warranty with every Watch. Postage 
Free at our own Risk. 
Send for.Treatise on the Purchase of a Watch, 140 pp., 320 Illus., 
post free. 













































































Loxvox: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes. in the County of London, by Incram Broturns, 19S, Strand, aforesaid.— Saturpay, January 9, 1897 





